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OZARK MOUNTAIN ROUTE 





TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 



































OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 








FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Alex. HiltOM, Generat passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HoTEL DEL CORONADO 


The greatest and grandest of American Resort Hotels 
Seven hundred and fifty elegant rooms 
Twenty acres of grounds 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


EUROPEAN PLAN IS IN OPERATION DURING 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH ONLY 

















THE CLIMATE ENVIRONMENTS 
Renowned for the social quality of its 
patrons, opportunities for pleasure and 
sight-seeing, scenes of historic interest, 
trip to Old Mexico, warships in port, 
grand balls, excursion parties, fishing, 
shooting, golf, mid-winter surf bathing 








The Official United States Weather 
Bureau reports show Coronado to 
have the least rainfall, most sunshine 
and most even temperature of any 
point in California 




















THE Best of EVERYTHING 


is the standard and reputation of 















HOTEL DEL CORONADO 











For beautiful descriptive souvenirs write to 





H. F. Norcross, Agent 


Cor. Spring and Second Sts., Los Angeles Coronado Beach, California 


E. S. Bascock, Manager 
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This famous mountain lake, situated high in the Sierra Nevadas 
is now in touch with allthe world. The Lake Tahoe Railway fs 
Transportation Co. has completed a well-built and equipped line 
of railway from Truckee, California, the junction point with the 
trans-continental Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
up the Truckee River Canyon to Tahoe City, the first point of 
approach on Lake Tahoe. 


NO MORE TEDIOUS STAGE TRIPS 
This railway, in conjunction with the steamer Tahoe, one of the 
best of lake craft, large, commodious, elegantly equipped and 
fleet, makes it possible now to visit all the resorts and attractions 
of this marvelous lake and grand mountain region without hard- 
ship orinconvenience. Ample and excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at all of the numerous resorts, 
PROMPT CONNECTIONS AT TRUCKEE 

with overland trains, a quick ride of fourteen miles up the canyon, 
and a trip of several hours on the lake, comprises one of the most 
magnificent scenic panoramas on the American continent. g 
Arrangements for stop-over and side trip can be made on overland 4 
tickets in either direction at slight additional cost. Send to this 
Company, or any agent of the Southern Pacific Co. for illustrated 
folder giving full information. 


Don’t fail to visit Nature’s masterpiece of mountain lakes 














Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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ADVANTAGES OF OAKLAND HARBOR 


TO COMMERCE 


Ships and cars meet at its water front. 

It is perfectly land-locked. 

Its watersare never ruffled by severest storms. 

It is the only section of San Francisco bay 
where vessels can be moored in absolute secur- 
ity in any weather, with the wind from any 
quarter. 
_ Vessels can enter, discharge cargo and depart 
in any condition of weather in perfect safety. 

Its area is large enough to accommodate the 
commerce of the Nation without overcrowding. 


It contains no obstruction to navigation by 
vessels of any tonnage, except such as is re- 
movable by ordinary dredging. 

It isan ideal harbor for ship-building, repair- 
ing and dry docks, and should rival the Clyde in 
this particular industry, for its entrance is only 
six miles from the open sea, and the channel is 
almost straight for its entire length, whereas 
the city of Glasgow on the Clyde is twenty-one 
miles from open water, and has eighteen miles 
of a narrow, crooked and shifting channel. 


The total tonnage of freight passing through 
the jetty channel of Oakland harbor in 1899, not 
including Long Wharf, amounting to 3,373,112 
tons, compares favorably with the total tonnage 
handled the same year in San Francisco, which 
amounted to 5,886,608 tons. 

Oakland harbor has the largest yards for the 
building of wooden ships on San Francisco bay. 

These shipyards are turning out yearly an 
aggregate tonnage to engage in commerce larger 
than all other shipyards on the shores of San 
Francisco bay combined. 

The only marine railway dry dock in San 
Francisco bay, for repairing and cleaning large 
ships, is in Oakland harbor. 

Plants for the construction of steel ships are 
among the early probabilities. 

The largest wooden sailing vessels ever built 
on the shores of San Francisco bay have been 
launched from Oakland shipyards. 

The traffic by sail and steam vessels is increas- 
ing at the rate of 50,000 tons and by the ferries 
Over 500,000 tons a year. 





HOTEL METROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. 


RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


OAKLAND, CAL. 





Woodward, Watson & Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE 


SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J. DINGEE 


903 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 


E. J. STEWART 


Jd. J. MCCONNELL 


E. J. STEWART & CO. 
THE HOUSE RENTERS 


DEALERS IN REALTY 
BARGAINS IN RESIDENCE PROPERTY 


1008 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 





SEWARD M. DODGE HENRY A, DODGE 


S. M. DODGE & SON 


REALTY SYNDICATE CERTIFICATES 
REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


Estates managed, loans negotiated, rentscollected 
City and suburban property for sale 


1160 Broapway TELEPHONE LAKE 36 OAKLAND, CAL. 


HERON & HOLCOMB 


AGENTS — REAL ESTATE — DEALERS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CROCKER BUILDING 
TEL. MAIN 1267 


OAKLAND 
1060 BROADWAY 
TEL. MAIN 147 





Laymance Real Estate Co., Inc. 
REAL ESTATE ACENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


460-462 EIGHTH ST. TeLePHone Main 328 OAKLAND, CAL. 


Humboldt Lumber Co. Whsicss's.224 


in Humboldt Redwood and Puget Sound Pine. 
Special bills cut to order. Main office removed to 
Ist and Alice Sts., Adams’ Wharf, Oakland, Cal. 
Tel., Private Exchange No.5. H. Hogan, Mgr. 





JH. Macdonald & Co, © REAL ESTATE 


Reference — All banks 


1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 





Teleph in 22 

A. J. SNYDER Residence Phone Red 2292 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 

467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO. Arthur P. mlusk arte cas Gomme 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC 


808 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE MAIN 315 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
OGDEN ROUTE 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 


Omaha. 
Wide Vestibule Parlor Car San Francisco to Sac- 
ramento. 
No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 


Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha; also San Fran- 
cisco to Denver, via Grand Junction 

Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas City, via 
Cheyenne and Denver. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally conducted 


SUNDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt Lake 
Pueblo and Kansas City. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Minneapolis, via Pueblo 
and Kansas City. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Minneapolis (from 
Los Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

SATURDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Omaha. 


No.6 ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Wide Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to St. Louis, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, 
via Salt Lake. 


SUNSET 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles Drawing Room Sleeping Car Bakers- 
field to Los Angeles: Tourist Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, 
Compartment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San Fran- 
cisco to Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles; Free 
Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Fresno. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 

and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between San Francisco and Roseburg. 


No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 

ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 


WEST BOUND. 


No. |. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dinin 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha an 
Denver. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car Sacramento to San 
Francisco. 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide Vesti- 
bule Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne 

Wide Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City and Pueblo. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne; 
also via Omaha and Denver. 

Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis to 
San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco 

Tourist car Kansas City to San Francisco, via 
Denver and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, 
via Grand Junction. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicagoto Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 

WEDNESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

SATURDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 


ROUTE 
TO SAN FRANCISCO— WEST BOUND. 


No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco; also Bakersfield to San Francisco 
and Fresno to San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping 
Car Los Angeles to San Franciscc. 


No. 25. THE OWL_LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Com- 
partment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car Los An- 
geles to San Francisco; Free Reclining Chair Car 
Fresno to San Francisco. Dining Car Los Angeles 
and Mojave, and Fresno and San Francisco. 


ROUTE 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and San Francisco 
Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul WEDNES- 
DAYS to San Francisco, via Tacoma and Portland. 
No. 11. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


COMPANY 


COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 2. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Los Angeles; also San Francisco to New Orleans. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 


SUNDAYS, San Francisco to New Orleans. 

MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 
Francisco to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via New Or- 
leans; also to St. Louis, via El Paso, Flatonia and 
Waco. 

WEDNESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, 
Paso, Fort Worth and Kansas City. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to Cincinnati, via New 
Orleans. 

Also San Francisco to Chicago via Fort Worth 

and St. Louis. 


via El 


SATURDAYS, San Francisco to Minneapolis, via Fla- 


tonia and Kansas City. 


NORTH BOUND. 
Ne. $. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 


ar, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to San 
Francisco. 
Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 
From New Orleans SUNDAYS to San Francisco. 


From Cincinnati FRIDAYS; from New Orleans 
SATURDAYS. 
From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 


DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago, WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS; from El Paso SATUR- 
DA 


YS 
— Chicago WEDNESDAYS, and El Paso SATUR- 


weil _ SATURDAYS; Flatonia TUES- 
DAYS, and El Paso WEDNESDAYS. 





Sixty Bushels of Corn per Acre 








* CALIFORNIA is not a Corn State, but there are a few favored places in it where the 


best of corn is being raised. 


One of these places is the 


Laguna de Tache Grant ,issmcee eines Counties inthe center of the State 


eastern farmer, as well as all the California Fruits. 


It is being sold in ten-acre tracts or larger at 


$35.00 to $50.00 per acre including perpetual water right under which water for irrigation is 
furnished at an annual cost of 62% cents per acre. 


If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure to look over 


the Laguna. 


Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





CHAS W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, VicE-PRESIDENT 


CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT. 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


THE... 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. 


New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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All about California 








If exact information about special sections of California and Oregon is 


desired write to the Association Officers named in the following list. 


Simply 


ask for facts wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET MAGAZINE 
and a ready and prompt response is assured: 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Secretary 

Albany, Ore., Alco Club, F. Denoson, Secretary 

Anaheim Chamber of Commerce 

Anaheim Merchants’ Club, R. Melrose, Secretary 

Ashland, Ore., Board of Trade, H. S. Sanford, Secretary 

Bakersfield Board of Trade, J. M. Hunter, Secretary 

Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, C. A. Edwards, 
President 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, H. F. Lord, Secretary 

Berkeley Board of Trade, J. J. Mason, Secretary 

Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 

California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, Secre- 
tary, San Francisco 

— Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Secretary, 

mpbell, Santa Clara County 

Chico Merchants’ and Clerks’ Association, B. C. Jones, 
Secretary 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Secretary 

Claremont Pomological Club, E. Squire, Secretary 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. E. Wright, Secretary 

Corvallis, Ore., Benton County Citizens’ League, C. E. 
Woodson, Secretary 

Deming, N. M., Business Club, J. A. Mahoney, Sec’y 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 

El Monte Board of Trade, E. J. Dodson, Secretary 

Eugene, Ore., Board of Trade, E. L. Frazier, Secretary 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, W. B. Dennett, Secretary 

Grass Valley Board of Trade 

Hanford, Kings County Chamber of Commerce, B. A. 
Goodrich, Secretary 

Haywards Board of Trade, W. O. Emerson, Secretary 

Hermosillo, Mex., Camera de Comercio, J. Guilleno 
Dominguez, Secretary 

Independence, Ore., Board of Trade, P. M. Kirkland, 
Secreta 

Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Company, 
E. W. Perkins, Secretary 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, E. S. Hogan, Secretary 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Broughton, Secretary 

Long Beach Board of Trade, J. A. Miller, Secretary 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, Jr., 


Secretary 4 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wiggins, 
Secretary 
Los Angeles New Wholesalers’ Board of Trade, I. B. 
Newton, Secretary 
Los Gatos Board of Trade 
Madera Chamber of Commerce, R. S. Hargrove, Sec’y 
Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 
Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secreta 
Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, Sec’y 
Merced Board of Trade, E. L,. Moor, Secretary 
Modesto Farmers’ Club, C. N. Whitmore, Secretary 
Modesto, Stanislaus Board of Trade, E. P. Shafer, 
Secretary 
Monrovia Board of Trade, C. E Slosson, Secretary 
Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thompson, Secretary 
Nevada City Board of Trade, W. F. Englebright, Sec’y 
Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, Sec’y 
Oakland Board of Trade, Craigie Sharp, Secretary 
Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth, Secretary 
Ontario Board of Trade, T. E. Parke, Secretary 
Oregon City Board of Trade, J. W. Loder, Secretary 
Orland Board of Trade, W. E. Searce, Secretary 
Oroville Chamber of Commerce, E. Tucker, Secretary 
Oxnard Board of Trade 
Pacific Grove Board of Trade, E. B. Rich, Secretary 
Pasadena Board of Trade, J. M. Sickler, Secretary 
Paso Robles Board of Trade 


Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, Sec’y 

Petaluma Board of Trade, F. A. Cromwell, Secretary 

Placerville County Board of Trade, C. E. Swister, 
Chairman 

Pomona Board of Trade, C. B. Messenger, Secretary 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. Mills, 
Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade, G. R. Lumley, Secretary 

Portland, Ore., Board of Trade, J. N. Fleischer, Sec’y 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. S. Hoyt, 
Secretary, Fresno 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, F. E. Lemon, Sec’y 

Redding, Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. Duston, 
Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thackster, Secretary 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Secretary 

Redwood Town Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castleman, Sec. 

Roseburg Board of Trade, D. S. R. Buick, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, Sec’y 

Sacramento Development Association, F. E. Wright, 
Secretary, Colusa 

Salinas Board of Trade 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, F. D. Keller, Secretary 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, J. C. Campbell, Pres’t 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, Sec’y 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Secretary 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, Sec’y 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Jacinto 

San Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Calvin B. 
Brown, Secretary, Stockton 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, Sec’y 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, Sec’y 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Secretary 

San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. Sweet, 
Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Secretary 

Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, E. A. 
White, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gidney, 
Secreta 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club 

Santa Clara Improvement Club, I. B. McMahill, Ass’t 
Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz, Board of Trade, J. F. Coope, Secretary 

Santa Monica Board of Trade, Fred. H. Taft, Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. B. Titus, Secretary 

Santa Rosa Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secretary 

Silverton Board of Trade, P. L. Brown, Secretary 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secretary, 
Santa Rosa 

Sonoma Valley Board of Trade, F. Mitcheltree, Sec’y, 
Sonoma 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce, Oscar F. Greeley, Sec’y 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, E. P. Shafer, Secre- 
tary, Modesto 

State Board of -Horticulture, John Isaac, Secretary, 
Sacramento 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Calvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, B. F. Kettlewell, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, W. L. Griffith, Secretary 

Tucson Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard, Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Secretary 

Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Secretary 

Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. E. Perkins, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Harbold, 
Secretary 

Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, Sec’y 


Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 613 Market St., San Francisco 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“CaNNON BaLL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 
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NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DaLLas, TEXAS 





The New York State 


SPECIAL 


A SWELL NEW TRAIN 


Lv. CHICAGO daily 5:30 p.m. 
Ar. BUFFALO ‘* 7:50 a.m. 
Ar.NEW YORK “8:45 p.m. 
Ar. BOSTON ex. Sun. 11:30 p.m. 














With the finest equipment of buffet-library, 
sleeping and dining cars. 


All trains arrive at and depart from Grand 
Central Station, 42nd St. and 4th Ave., New 
York, the only railroad station in the City, 
and at the New South Station, Boston. 


O. W. RUGGLES 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent 


CHICAGO 








THE RECOGNIZED... ....000000 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
“ TOURISTS 





























Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor at THE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 





CALIFORNIA ~ 
HOMES 


Rich, DEEP, FRUIT AND VINE LAND IN 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY, NEAR DEPOT—MAIN 
Line. CERTAIN ABUNDANT Crops. REDUCED 
TO $100 PER ACRE ON 8 YEARS’ TIME. NO 
PAYMENT REQUIRED FROM THOSE WHO 

PLANT. I1’s WoRTH Your WHILE TO SEND 

FOR CATALOGUE OF SAN MARTIN RANCH. 


Wooster, Whitton & $§ 
“4p, Montgomery 
& 


€ 
7 S7., san cRANcls™ 








Earliest orange land in Cali- 

fornia. Water supplied by 

electric power. Crop is all 

_ Shipped for the holiday mar- 

ket. Enormous profits from 
bearing orchards. 


Correspond with 


Mt. Whitney Power Co. 


Visalia, California 
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Southern Pacific Company — Division, General and Traveling Agents 


a —e- 
LS 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
il Rue ene de Grace 


ol a LS Oars General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

UMM Sb wn wank tksecscetuews General Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 

LOL I! Seren Agent 
me Sy MD.—209 E. German Street 

B. B. B ARBE ee cic ewaks cp kenucaredeceosscee Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 

GEO. “A EE eee ae Agent 


me ee. MASS.—170 imme Street 
URRIER New England Agent 
CHICAGO, eee Clark Street 


Seen ar General Agent 

R B WILLIAMS Gee pe City Passenger Agent 
1B 6 Cae . Traveling Passenger Agent 
> H. BULLARD........... Traveling Passenger Agent 
4 a: .. Traveling Passenger Agent 


eS, Pe Chinese Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI, O.—53 East Fourth Street 
NN bn eSbbe Reet bance ster General Agent 


W.F. Sonn sh eue hecatl Traveling Passenger Agent 
rao 0) ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
J. STANLEY ORR........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
Ae | 3 ee Traveling Passenger Agent 
VL |< Eee: Passenger Agent 
ory oe saxo 
inch cn satis yee eseeuae General Agent 
DENVER COLO. 1113 17th Street 


W. K. MCALLIST are General Agent 

A. N. OLIVER..Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent 
DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 

A. as coor .General Agent 

H. F. CARTER............ Traveling Passenger Agent 

A. J. RATCLIFFE........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
BL PASO, TEX. 

W. R. FAGAN. .Division Passenger and Freight Agent 

J. A. SPELLICY Passenger and Ticket Agent 
a CAL.—I902 Mariposa Street 

eg .Division Passenger and Freight Agent 


WM. I Traveling Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
BU to Sa Division Passenger Agent 


GUAYMAS, SONORA 
J. A. NAUGLE. -Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
a ray GERMANY-—6-8 Karlsburg 


SS epaiaaiaialleadt General European Agent 

HANFORD, CAL. 
sss 5 ibiskis ss vincapasaasensenal Agent 

HAVANA, CUBA 

COMER D ccd cic isnccweseus card General Agents 
HERMOSILLO, —_— 

Te es ec Cnky wha up Reh Rawal Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


M. L. ROBBINS.........-. 

T. J. ANDERSON.....Asst. General Passenger Agent 

JOHN HOWARD... .... Passenger and Ticket Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—1000 Main Street 

& eo casas ae ache General Agent 


.General Passenger Agent 


LIV ae sere * nee —25 Water Street 
Es os vn cvenonseiesd General European Agent 
LONDON, ‘ENG.— 
Ag re ane St., 18 Cockspur St. 
Jk Ss 2a General European Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. PARKYNS, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and Freight Agent 
N. + _ |. Ss « City Passenger Agent 
.. Traveling Passenger Agent 


R. F. W ATSON Beis cknaa Wes ecaneiae MeBAeoEe Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 

Lh ere Commercial Agent 
wert 2 ak ALA. 

Ds | ee Traveling Passenger Agent 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
349 Brogdway and I Battery Place 
EDWIN HAWLEY......Asst. General Traffic Manager 
toa pkseee Eastern Passenger Agent 


ESPNS gocsn. sarocenise st Eastern Freight Agent 
NEW a LA. 
F. 4 pe .. Assistant General Passenger Agent 


H. BBOTT 
NOGALES, _— 
ORDA 


City Passenger Agent 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Ao REA ss is Sad aesun bic sa i can Ticket Agent 
shits ese ate Freight Agent 

OAKLAND, CAL.— — Tenth Street 
G. F. FORSYTH ....Division Pass. and Freight Agent 

paren. CAL. 

eee ns cuss casi easeoe Commercial Agent 
PASO ROBLES, 
J. A. DEACON 


Pee mirdi rw airanc d case en niavaitab bod we Agent 


MINE clos. cos cheb coelcn bosunenw sehen ent 
. M. LONGACRE pack eeh Traveling Passenger Agent 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
oO oS 52S | Ee ee eer Agent 
ere reernS. PA.—1209 Park Building 
cic me xeneral Agent 
SARL A. IEVERS.....5 Traveling Passenger Agent 
M. F. VAN HORN......... Traveling Passenger Agent 
Re Oe Le) 6. | 5 Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 
IEE rs Oy Sein nam ap eb ave ves ceeune Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
R. B. MILLER....Gen’l Pass. Agent, Lines in Oregon 
ae So. eee Traveling Passenger Agent 
pee | City Ticket Agent 
en at CAL. 
BMG eae xan sd dkSA sous areaseen se bee Agent 
REDLANDS, _— 
3 0 BAe een eee ese Agent 
RENO, ‘NEV. 


E. H. PRENTICE.. 
rE ee CAL. 


he) OO) rr ra Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH,—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 


..Division Pass. and Freight Agent 


itl. General European Agent 
SAGRAMENT » CAL. 
<-> aa ” Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
EGU Se eR Re Agent 
4 5... errr City Passenger Fp oe 
SALEM, Sate ‘ 
ge ep eau au ia Agent 


SALT, LAKE cry UTAH—20I Main Street 
SE bib a cana hi ns ce adicn's'ee ane d General Agent 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


os) reer Division Passenger Agent 
SAN yg tere CAL. 
bo SCC |, ar a eee Agent 
SAN gee CAL. an Fifth Street 
Oh es (a eee Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 
G. W. FLETC ER apuekhwa te eRT ORR ieee General Agent 
A. S. Oe oe re Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY........... Agent Information Bureau 
LER [oe : ee City Passenger Agent 
AS so | Traveling Passenger Agent 
rR + Peer Traveling Passenger Agent 
PEG REINO os woos esueuacaxncavnn Passenger Agent 


SAN oe, CAL.—I6 South First Street 
PAUL SHOUP..Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
eS Ut er Traveling Passenger Agent 

= Las iiemee CAL. 


SAN LUIS. POTOSI, MEX. 
DO. SADA.. Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent 

SANTA BARBARA CAL. 
S00 ee re Commercial Agent 


618 First Avenue 


SEATTLE, WASH.— 
| REGS Ae eee General Agent 


Wy oe 


ST. LOUIS, wi 903 Olive Street 

Se RP RMEE OP ss ss vcccwcesccecswasard General Agent 
STOCKTON, NCAL. 

DEE erst i Seoka bob akeoawuns mec KsKahen Agent 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 South Franklin Street 
reese New York State Agent 
TACOMA, WASH.—1108 Pacific Avenue 
R. R. LEE 
ee aa RIZ. 
M. BURKHALTER...Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 


Th Ns bo 6 eae .. Agent 
VISALIA, CAL. 
SOA EU USO a ee Agent 


WASHINGTON, D.C., SIl Penn. Ave. 
A: 3: POSTON.. .General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
bales te ty CAL. 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 


concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., 


person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific 


can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
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PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO, 


Southern California Route 


For Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego 


The express steamships SANTA ROSA or STATE OF CALIFORNIA leave San Francisco Sundays 
and Wednesdays. Returning, leave San Diego, Tuesdays and Fridays; Los Angeles Ports and 
Santa Barbara, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


For Los Angeles, calling at Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Simeon, Cayucos, Port 
Harford (San Luis Obispo), *Gaviota, Santa Barbara, Ventura, Hueneme, 
East San Pedro, San Pedro and *Newport (*Bonita only) 


Steamships Bonita or Coos Bay leave San Francisco every fourth day. Returning, leave 
above ports every fourth day 


San Francisco, British Columbia and Puget Sound Route 


For Victoria, Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, New Whatcom, Vancouver 


Steamships QUEEN, CITY OF PUEBLA or UMATILLA leave San Francisco every fifth day. 
Returning, leave above ports every fifth day 


‘ 


Steamship SANTA Rosa — 2416 tons, length 326 feet — Southern California Route 


South-Eastern Alaska Route 
For Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Douglas City, Skaguay and Sitka 


Express steamships leave Seattle about every fifth day. Intermediate steamers every few 
days, connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. Returning, leave Skaguay, Juneau, 
etc., about every fifth day, connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. 


Nome Route 


Steamships SENATOR and STATE OF CALIFORNIA will leave Seattle for Nome direct, June 
ist and June 7th respectively. 


San Francisco—Humboldt Bay Route 


Steamship Pomona leaves San Francisco for Eureka every fifth day. Returning, leaves 


Eureka every fifth day. 
Mexican Route 
For Ensenada, Magdalena Bay, San Jose del Cabo,-Mazatlan, Altata, La Paz, 
Santa Rosalia and Guaymas 
Steamship CuRACAO leaves San Francisco on 7th of each month 





Right reserved to change steamers or sailing dates on all routes. 

Rates of fare, which include a berth and meals on ocean steamers, are lower by this route 
than byany other. Through tickets sold to all the principal places on the Coast. Stages and 
railroads make close connection with steamers for all the principal places in the interior. 

For further information obtain Company’s folder and other advertising matter from any of 
the Company’s agents. The Company has offices at all the principal seaports on the Coast. 


TICKET OFFICE, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. (Palace Hotel) 
GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., General Agents, 10 Market Street, San Francisco 
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e o 
California os o o 
The N the summit of Mt. Hamilton is the greatest astronomi- 
Lick cal observatory in the world. San Jose is the chief city 
of the Santa Clara Valley, one of the greatest fruit-grow- 

Observatory ing sections in the world and a garden of bloom the year round. 
The If you are traveling to San Jose, or through that delight- 

° ful city to Mt. Hamilton, and require superior hotel accommo- 
City of dations, the 
San Jose HOTEL VENDOME 
The will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on 
Hotel Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 
Dead GEO. P. SNELL, Manager 
UYVenaome San Jose, Cal. 














E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON “SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 


SOUTHERN 


THE 


JANNEY CALIFORNIA 
es HEALTH RESORT 





WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 


Manufactured Exclasively by 6c. STAMP, TO THE 


The McConway Torley Co. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


CALIFORNIA 


mere] GONTINENT 











Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in 
the best portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, and Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, 
Colton, and South Riverside in San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties. These lands are especially adapted for oranges, lemons, 

vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, alfalfa, and other 
agricultural products. 

They have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their 
surpassing productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they 
can be cultivated, and for their accessibility by the several lines of railroads 
running through the property, the distance from Los Angeles to about the 
center of the lands being only a forty-minute ride over either of two lines 
of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running between Los Angeles, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, and Santa Ana, across the property, while county 
roads are opened in all directions. Upon portions of the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether 
the most desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, 
fig, etc., all flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield immense crops of corn, and large portions 
grow the finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses. 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted 
to barley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp, and the vine, as well as all the 
ordinary northern fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in 
these lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully 
raised here. Water is easily obtained from canals running through and 
across this property for irrigating nearly all the tillable lands except in the 
artesian belt. In this district water from flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands 
in the La Habra Valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what 
is called the Fullerton district. 

Flowing wells are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost 
of from $100 to $500. 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will 
grow large crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how 
dry the season. These moist lands are the best for growing apples and 
pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. In a word, the entire property is in 
a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile section, offering strong induce- 
ments to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale in tracts to suit 
purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 peracre. The lands offered 
are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages 
of buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited 
agent direct with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commis- 
sions nor entail any expense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You 
are guaranteed quick transactions and immediate possession. 

Terms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two, and three years, with 
interest at eight per cent. per annum on deferred payments. Special 
terms given syndicates and colonists. é 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agents, 


R. J. NORTHAM, LOS ANGELES W. J. HOLE, LA HABRA, or to 
THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E.W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 
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ARCADIA 


SANTA MONICA 
CALIFORNIA 





FLOWERS, MUSIC, GOLF 
LINKS, BOWLING ALLEY, 
CROQUET GROUNDS, 
BILLIARD ROOM, BOATS, 
FISHING PIERS, PORCE- 
LAIN BATH TUBS, AND A 
REMODELED FISH GRILL. 





WM. E. ZANDER, Manager 
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Santa Monica is quickly reached 

from Los Angeles by Southern 

Pacific trains and electric car each 
thirty minutes. — 




















North Dome, Royal Arches and Washington Column srises‘sna washington Column are Impressive 














Beautiful Yosemite Engravings 
TASTEFULLY BOUND | 


presenting more artistically the wonderful features 
of the great valley than any previous illustrations, 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 


San Francisco, Cal. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., S. P. Co. 
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California Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 


COR. CALIFORNIA AND MONTGOMERY STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 





Capital and Surplus, $1,206,360.76 
Total Assets - - 4,248,068.54 





Interest paid on deposits, subject to check, at the rate of /wo per cent per annuni. 

Interest paid on savings deposits at the rate of three and six-tenths per cent per annum. 

Trusts executed. We are authorized to act as guardian of estates and executor of wills. 
Safe Deposit Boxes rented at five dollars per annum and upward. 




















THE COPPER KING, Ltd. 


Pacific Coast Smelting and Refining Works 
Works: Seal Bluff Landing, California 
Mines: Fresno County, California 
Purchasers, Samplers and Smelters of Gold, Silver and Copper Ores, 
and Furnace Products 


Offices 
Crocker Building Basildon House, 7-11 Moorgate Street 
San Francisco, California London, E. C. England 














“The Gateway to the Yosemite 


THE SIERRA RAILWAY COMPANY 
offers most satisfactory service to this world-renowned Valley, in connection with the 
BIG OAH FLAT STAGE LINE 
Visitors will find this the most convenient and enjoyable route, in all respects. 
No Tedious Delays No All-Night_.Travel 
Those who contemplate a visit to the Yosemite should write to the undersigned for full information. 


W. F. TOWNE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sierra Ry. Co. 


Jamestown, California 
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Sunset Magazine 





Edited by Charles S. AiKen 


FEBRUARY, 1902 


A SHASTA DAISY - - - - - Cover Illustration 
A product of the Experimental Gardens of Luther Burbank 
JOAQUIN MILLER, the Poet of the Sierra - : Frontispiece 


From a photographic study by Beck 
LUTHER BURBANK —MAN, METHODS AND 


ACHIEVEMENTS (Second Paper) - Prof. Edward J. Wickson 
A LITTLE PARK FOR LITTLE PEOPLE - - Joaquin Miller 
Illustrations from photographs taken especially for Sunset by Tibbitts 
A SONG OF THE SIERRA (Poem) - - - E. C. Tompkins 
WHY THE COMPANY DINED BILLYKINS - Elizabeth Vore 


Illustrations by Arthur Lewis 


CALIFORNIA WOMEN’S CLUBS AND THEIR WORK 
- - - - Mrs. Robert J. Burdette 


“GOD’S FIRST TEMPLES” . - - William Callen Bryant 
WITH THE MARDI GRAS MASKERS - - - Mary Bell 


Illustrations from photographs by Yenni, New Orleans 


Price, ten cents per copy; one dollar per year. 


A Magazine of the Border 
Advertising rates made known on application. 


Please remit by money order or check payable it pictures the Ww onders and 
to Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco. d 
resources of the West 























For sale by all news dealers 


Fublished monthly by the Passenger Department of 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


No. 4 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
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JOAQUIN MILLER, THE POET OF THE SIERRA 


From a photographic study by Beck 


The Poet loves the vision fair, 

And the mountain side where his cabin clings 
And his wild musk roses scent the ati 

Is a vicher place than the throne of kings. 


FRONTISPIECE 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY, 1902 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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JutherRurbank 


Man,Methods | 
and Achievements. | 


‘ 











By Edward J. WickKson, 
of the University of California. 


Second Paper — Methods. 


Illustrations from photographs by William Shaw, Santa Rosa, California 


fruits and flowers began to at- 

tract attention there has been 
the keenest anxiety to learn his meth- 
ods. The wildest reports have been 
current and the ordinary person has 
been ready to believe that either some 
tricks of horticultural jugglery were 
practiced, or at least some profound 
secret was relied upon to secure the 
wonderful results. To those who held 
such beliefs it seemed clear that a 
revelation from Mr. Burbank was a 
thing to be most ardently desired. 
This idea largely prevailed in the in- 
vitation extended to him, by the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society, to prepare 
an essay on ‘‘ How to Produce New 
Fruits and Flowers” for its meeting in 
Sacramento in 1895. The announce- 
ment of his consent thereto was widely 
taken to mean that Mr. Burbank would 
make public his methods of wonder- 
working. The audience was alert to 


tra since Mr. Burbank’s new 


catch every word of the anticipated 
recipe. Here are a few of the in- 
gredients: 

In pursuing the study of any of the 
universal and everlasting laws of Nature, 
whether relating to the life, growth, struc- 
ture and movements of a giant planet, the 
tiniest plant or of the psychological move- 
ments of the human brain, some conditions 
are necessary before we can become one of 
Nature’s interpreters or the creator of any 
valuable work for the world. * * * Pre- 
conceived notions, dogmas and all personal 
prejudice and bias must be laid aside; listen 
patiently, quietly and reverently to the les- 
sons, one by one, which Mother Nature has 
to teach, shedding light on that which was 
before a mystery, so that all who will may 
see and know. She conveys her truths only 
to those who are passive and receptive * * 
accepting truths as suggested, wherever they 
may lead, then we have the whole universe 
in harmony with us. * * * At last man 
has found a solid foundation for science, 
having discovered that he is part of a uni- 
verse which is ‘‘eternally unstable in form, 
eternally immutable in substance.’’* 


*Proceedings of the American Pomological Society, 
1895, page 59. 
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Some of Mr. Burbank’s hearers were 
rather disappointed when he gave 
them philosophy instead of prescrip- 
tion. They were surprised to be told 





MAGAZINE 


his view of the relation of plant na- 
ture to human insight and effort is 
found in another of Mr. Burbank’s 
public utterances: 








THE FRENCH PRUNE AND ITS OFFSPRING, THE GIANT 


that, in the work of producing new 
fruits and flowers, a correct conception 
of the constitution of the universe, in- 
volving the relation of the mind of 
man to the phenomena of Nature, is 
the very starting point. All aims, pur- 
poses and methods in origination of 
new plants are conditioned upon such 
a conception, and Mr. Burbank, deeply 
conscious as he is of this fact, could not 
lose sight of the philosophy which 
actuates his efforts. He met a perverse 
generation seeking 2fter a sign, but he 
could give them no sign, except such 
as they could descry in the very na- 
ture of things with which they had to 
deal. 

A little more definite statement of 


PRUNE 


The chief work of the botanists of yester- 
day was the study and classification of dried, 
shriveled plant mummies whose souls had 
fled, rather than the living, plastic forms. 
They thought their classified species were 
more fixed and unchangeable than anything 
in heaven or earth that we can now imagine. 
We have learned that they are plastic in our 
hands as clay in the hands of the potter or 
color on the artist’s canvas, and can readily 
be molded into more beautiful forms and 
colors than any painter or sculptor can ever 
hope to bring forth. * * * The changes 
which can be wrought with the most plastic 
forms are simply marvelous, and only those 
who have seen this regeneration transpiring 
before their very eyes can ever be fully con- 
vinced.t 


+Essay at Floral Congress in San Francisco: Pacific 
Rural Press, July 6, 1901. 





FOUR OF THE OLD STANDARD VARIETIES AND ONE OF THE NEW 
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WANG 
— seedlings capable of budding or grafting are tntroduced to the forcing 
influence of old plants of the same class 


In this connection it would not be 
wise to go beyond this mere sugges- 
tion of the philosophy underlying 
Mr. Burbank’s work. The words, 
“eternally unstable in form, eternally 
immutable in substance,’ which he 
delights in quoting, disclose his con- 
ception of the welcome which Nature 
extends to those who work diligently 
and intelligently for new forms. It is 
a broad view, of course. It recognizes 
no limitations nor classification bar- 
riers, except as they arise in the mind 
of man, and then they are indications 
of narrowness in man and not in the 
Creative plan. Mr. Burbank is dis- 
posed to insist strenuously on his view 
of Nature, and it has been an inspira- 
tion in all his work. 


Having established in his own mind 
this natural tendency to variation, by 
wide reading of the great works on 
evolution and by a wider experience 
in instances of variation in plant life 
than has ever fallen to the lot of any 
other man, Mr. Burbank naturally 
looks upon artificial selection as the 
chief agency through which his many 


achievements have been attained. All 
the methods by which variation can 
be induced or promoted are merely 
avenues through which forms are led 
to the bar of selection. Of course, se- 
lection is an old art. It was practiced 
even in prehistoric civilization, because 
history begins with improved forms 
of plants and animals. But one can 
readily see that selection, in the hands 
of a man of Mr. Burbank’s broad con- 
ceptions and almost illimitable obser- 
vation in his chosen field, is a gem of 
many facets, shooting bright gleams of 
significance through all the many 
phases of his work and revealing op- 
portunities apparent only to his 
trained perceptions. Selection, to Mr. 
Burbank, is a constantly unfolding 
principle. It excited his youthful in- 
terest and curiosity; it engrosses the 
deepest thought and employs the fin- 
est arts of his manhood; it will irradi- 
ate his last glance at earthly scenes. 

Selection is, then, a first and last art 
in the development of new forms of 
plant or animal, interesting or useful to 
mankind. With the founders of civil- 
zation it was selection of the results 
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of natural variation which seemed 
desirable; with the beginner of the 
present day it is usually the same. 
Mr. Burbank began that way and it 
became the first of his methods. It 
was his fortune that one of his earliest 
achievements proved so notable. In 
his youth the older varieties of pota- 
toes gave clear signs of degeneration 
and interest was keen for better va- 
rieties. Many were striving for them 
and splendid results had been secured. 
He cast his twine line and pin hook in 
the same waters. He planted a lot of 
Early Rose potatoes in his mother’s 
garden in Massachusetts and watched 
for the seed balls in which his possi- 
bilities would be enclosed. Varieties 
of potatoes, with vegetative energies 
diverted by long multiplication from 
the tuber, become scant in seed pro- 
duction. On the whole patch young 
Burbank found but a single seed ball, 
and watched its growth day after day 
with anxious interest. One morning 
it could not be found and the youth 
was crushed in spirit. After a time 
the thought came to him that possibly 
some dog bounding through the patch 
had dislodged the precious seed ball, 
and the ground was searched. It 
was soon found some feet away from 
its parent stem. Twenty-three small 
seeds were well developed. From one 
of them came the Burbank potato which 
gave its originator his first grasp upon 
fame, and exerted an influence in de- 
termining his life work. Thus, selec- 
tion, in its simplest form, was the first 
of Burbank’s methods. Thus fortune, 
in her most generous mood, decreed 
that one of the boy’s twenty-three 
seedlings should be notable, that, in 
after years, the man might have cour- 
age to burn over sixty thousand plants 
of one kind at one time, because none 
of them were notable. 

But, though artificial selection, prac- 
ticed simply upon the forms resulting 
by natural variation, may do for the 
boyhood of the race or the individual, 
it is only a beginner’s art in either 
case. As there is progress in mastery 
of the art, there must be richer mate- 
rial for its exercise. Nature has her 


sportive disposition under control; she 
has developed character; old allure- 
ments have lost their force; she must 
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be given new temptations to lightness. 
Herein lie Mr. Burbank’s chief meth- 
ods. In their essence there is nothing 
new; but the daring, the subtlety, the 
volume and the patience with which 
they have been pursued have never 
been equaled, or even approached. 


To create a disturbance in those 
parts of the plant world which he 
chooses for his operations is one of 
Mr. Burbank’s first aims; to shape the 
form and direction of that disturbance 
is another; to select, from the myriad 
manifestations of such disturbance, 
those forms which possess new beauty, 
usefulness, or other significance to 
mankind, is the ultimate motive of his 
effort. 

It is an old experience of mankind 
that plants and animals are changed 
in form and habit by transfer from 
native wildness to domestication. Re- 
lief from the old struggle and enjoy- 
ment of what may be called care and 
comfort promote variation. In the 
wild state variation is repressed, be- 
cause only those exceptional varia- 
tions which minister to success in the 
struggle survive. In the cultivated 
state variation is not measured by this 
cruel standard. This fact is of con- 
stant value in Mr. Burbank’s work, 
and the importance which he attaches 
to cultivation and domestication, as a 
method in his work, cannot be better 
told than in his own words: 

There is not one weed or flower, wild or 
domesticated, which will not, sooner or later, 
respond liberally to good cultivation and per- 
sistent selection. What can be more de- 
lightful than to adopt the most promising 
individual from among a race of vile, ne- 
glected weeds, down-trodden and despised by 
all; tosee it gradually change its sprawling 
habits, its coarse, ill-smelling foliage, its 
insignificant blossoms of dull color to an 
upright plant with handsome, glossy, fra- 
grant leaves, blossoms of every hue and with 
fragrance as pure and lasting as could be 
desired. * * * Weeds are weeds because 
they are jostled, crowded, cropped and 
trampled upon, scorched by fierce heat, 
starved or, perhaps, suffering with cold, wet 
feet, tormented by insect pests or lack of 
nourishing food and sunshine. Most of 
them have no opportunity for blossoming 
out in luxurious beauty and abundance. A 
few are so fixed in their habits that it is 
better to select an individual for adoption 
and improvement from a race which is more 
pliable. This stability of character cannot 
often be known except by careful trial, 
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therefore members from several races at the 
same time may be selected with advantage; 
the most pliable and easily educated ones 
will soon make the fact manifest by showing 
a tendency to ‘“‘break’’ or vary slightly or, 
perhaps, profoundly, from the wild state. 
Any variation should be at once seized upon 
and numerous seedlings raised from this in- 
dividual. In the next generation, one or 
several even more marked variations will be 
almost certain to appear, for when a plant 
once wakes up to the new influences brought 
to bear upon it, the road is opened for endless 
improvement in all directions, and the oper- 
ator finds himself with a wealth of new 
forms which is almost as discouraging to 
select from as, in the first place, it was to in- 
duce the plant to vary in the least.* 


Mr. Burbank’s comments are given 
at such length, in part to emphasize 
the importance he attaches to this very 
old and very simple method of secur- 
ing new plants. Of course, the pene- 
trating reader will see that, though the 
method is simple, the application of it 
affords opportunity for insight, for 
keen discrimination, for acute percep- 
tion of slight tendencies in variation 
and for patient work, beyond descrip- 
tion. But all these would fail of not- 
able results were they not actuated by 
a true conception of what is desirable 
—an ideal toward the attainment of 
which every effort is directed. 


Beyond the elementary forms of dis- 
turbance in plant life which pertain 
to changes in environment lie the 
methods which are popularly looked 
upon as more wonderful, viz., cross- 
ing or hybridization. Without at- 
tempting any exposition of the results 
of this act, for they are amply set forth 
in the literature both of science and 
horticulture, it may be briefly sug- 
gested that Mr. Burbank has two main 
purposes in his recourse to cross pol- 
lenation. One is to promote disturb- 
ance, Or, as it may be stated, to upset 
the equilibrium which has been estab- 
lished in the plant. Seedlings from 
cross-bred parentage show wide range 
in variation, while the seedlings from 
either parent without crossing may 
rarely depart from the established 
type. When, therefore, something 
more than can be secured by change 
of environment is desired, crossing 
is resorted to. The result is conflict 


between the dominant traits of the 


* Address before Floral Congress, loc. cit. 
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ancestry, and while these champions 
contend and, perhaps, disable each 
other, other traits of remote ances- 
try, long held in bondage by these 
dominant traits, rush to the front 
and display their old prowess in some 
of the offspring of the unwonted par- 
entage. Thus, there is spread before 
the propagator a new field, rich in 
strange forms, endowed with strange 
characters, upon which he applies the 
underlying principle of selection, 
wisely or otherwise, according to the 
depth of his insight and the acuteness 
of his perceptions. 

The other purpose in crossing is 
the combination of characters‘so that 
the offspring may show, in one new 
entity, the desirable traits of both 
parents, or, by continued crossing, 
accumulate such traits from several 
ancestors. Of course, bad traits are 
accumulated or intensified by the same 
process, so here again selection is in- 
voked, with fullest powers, to escape 
the evil and secure the good. 

In his crossing Mr. Burbank has 
gone beyond all old conceptions of 
affinity within lines of botanical rela- 
tionship and has secured startling re- 
sults, but mention of them pertains 
rather to the discussion of his achieve- 
ments than of his methods, and will 
appear in that later connection. 

What, then, are Mr. Burbank’s 
methods in cross pollenation or hy- 
bridizing? In this branch of his work 
the admiring multitude has scented 
magic and the conservative scientist 
has suspected deception. Both have 
thirsted for information as to methods. 
The most absurd reports have been 
current, which have deceived many. 
Mr. Burbank’s public utterances have 
not given the details of his work. In 
his few addresses it has seemed to him 
more important to contend for the 
principles he had demonstrated than 
to describe manipulation. When it 
was stated that he gathered pollen by 
bucketsful and pollenated with gangs 
of Chinamen armed with dredges and 
bellows, he regarded as a jest what, 
no doubt, some credulous people be- 
lieved. It is pertinent, therefore, that 
a careful account of Mr. Burbank’s 
pollenating methods be presented to 
the reader. 

















IMPROVED BEACH PLUM — 
A MARVEL OF PROLIFICNESS 


The supply of pollen is generally 
secured by gathering a quantity of the 
anthers of the desired pollen parent, 
usually the day before the pollen is to 
be used, and drying them carefully. 
When in proper degree of dryness, the 
pollen is secured by gently shaking or 
sifting the mass of dry anthers over a 
watch crystal until its surface is dusted 
over with the pollen, the dust film ap- 
pearing most clearly on the lower 
parts of the curved surface. Each 
genus, each species, and sometimes 
each variety, requires modifications 
which are suggested by experience. 
The largest quantity of blossoms of a 
single variety which Mr. Burbank has 
handled at one time is about a pint. 
He has found that properly dried pol- 
len ordinarily retains its efficacy about 
one week; it might, perhaps, in many 
cases retain its power much longer. 

The preparation of the blooms of 
the seed parent consists in removing 
about nine-tenths of the bloom buds 
when they begin to show the petal 
color, leaving, in trees which bloom 
freely, about one in ten of the natural 
bloom to be operated upon. This is 
for convenience of operating and to 
avoid the setting of too many seeds 
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for the tree to properly perfect. Be- 
fore the petals open, each of these 
buds is carefully cut into with a small, 
sharp knife blade, in such a way that 
the petals and a part of the sepals and 
all the attached anthers are removed 
as the knife makes its circuit, leaving 
the pistils exposed but uninjured by 
the operation. The accompanying 
sketches will assist the lay reader to an 
understanding of the process. 
The removal of the corolla balks 
the bees and other honey-seek- 
ing insects, either by the loss of 
color or by absence of alight- 
ing place, or both. The buzzing 
Archimedes finds no place for 
his lever and wearily goes his 
way, the honey unsipped and 
the pistil free from contact with 
his pollen-dusted body. Mr. Bur- 
bank finds it, in most cases, 
unnecessary to cover the emas- 
culated bloom to avoid intrusion 
of undesirable pollen by insect 
agency. 

He chooses for pollenation the time 
when the first hum of the bees is 
heard in the trees. He finds all condi- 
tions at that time most favorable, and 
believes the pistil is then in its most 
receptive state. The instrument of 
pollenation is the finger tip. Applied 
to the dusted surface of the plate, 
either by a mere touch or a slight 
rubbing, enough pollen adheres. The 
finger tip is then quickly touched to 
the pistils of the prepared blossoms 
one after another. They welcome the 
pollen and the fructifying agency be- 
gins at once its journey to the ovule. 
No matter what comes now, on the 
wind or otherwise. The opportunity 
for outside pollen has passed. The 
touch of the finger has covered the 
stigma with the chosen element and 
sealed it safe from further intrusion. 

In his choice of the unaided hand 
as the instrument of pollenation, Mr. 
Burbank has not only vastly simplified 
and made more expeditious the act of 
pollenation, but there is also involved 
a profound tribute to the superiority 
of the trained hand in directness and 
delicacy for what lies within its un- 
aided scope. Recourse to instruments 
and appliances is often essential, but, 
in many lines of human effort, the 
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direct contact of the finger tip works 
wonders impossible with intermedi- 
aries. 


It is an interesting reflection 





—the petals and a part of the sepals 
and all the attached anthers are re- 
moved (enlarged) 


that when Nature’s direct 
agencies, the bustling bees, 
are put to flight, the 
human hand enters di- 
rectly for man’s specific 
purpose. Naturally, par- 
ticular skill is acquired by 
long practice, and some of 
Mr. Burbank’s most trusted 
employes have done much 
of this work for years. 





The seed resulting from cross-pol- 
lenated bloom is, of course, gathered 
with great care; seedlings are grown, 
and the closest watch is kept upon 
their characters and habits from ger- 
mination onward. The little seedling 
may disclose its combined parentage 
or give sign that it has drawn up 
something from the pro- 
found depths of the con- 
verging streams of its 
remote ancestry, long be- 
fore it reaches blooming 
or fruiting stage. Tokens 
which would escape the 
ordinary observer become 
clear as milestones indi- 
cating the life 
courses of the 
new plant to the 
skilful propaga- 
tor. The art of 
selection begins, 
then, early in the 
development of 
the crossbred 
plants. Incalcu- 
lable numbers of them may be de- 
stroyed for their too evident adherence 
to the old types, and only one or, 















Before the petals 
open, each of the 
buds ts carefully 
cut into with a 
small, sharp knife 
blade —(enlarged) 
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perhaps, thousands, be retained be- 
cause they give promise of breaking 
away from such bondage. Whenever 
such selected seedlings are capable of 
budding or grafting they are thus 
introduced to the forcing influence of 
old plants of the same class and hur- 
ried to flower or fruit in this well- 
known way. A single old plant or 
tree may thus force its sap into the 
cells of hundreds of buds or grafts of 
new varieties, and can be conceived 
to be as surprised at the multitude of 
strange forms and colors appearing on 
its old branches as a mother hen would 
be at hatching a brood of bluejays. 

Upon the motley throng of flowers 
or fruits thus secured selection again 
is exercised — selection from all points 
of view and toward ends still far re- 
mote, because desirable characters or 


traits may be distributed through 
many individuals. They must be 
combined and concentrated. Cross 





ENLARGED CROSS SECTION OF 
AN OPEN FLOWER, SHOWING 
THE PARTS REMOVED BY THE 
KNIFE 
pollenation, now, be- 
tween such individ- 
uals must be em- 
ployed, and from this new shuffling 
of the cards another discriminating, 
patient effort for arrangement into 
suits or sequences. It is a stupendous 
game of solitaire which the capable 
hybridizer plays among the innumer- 
able forms, colors, odors, flavors, tex- 
tures, growing, blooming and fruiting 
habits, which surround him as his 
reward for disturbing the natural order 
of things in the plant world. Amid 
this indefinite variety there must be 
in his mind no confusion. He is wise 
if he has had an object from the be- 
ginning —a conception of something 
new and desirable, perhaps a definite 
combination of objects to be attained. 
If he has a main object, say a certain 
color in a flower, he must pursue it 
faithfully, seizing upon the slightest 
trend in that direction. No matter if 
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When Nature's 
the bustling 


direct agencies, 
bees ave put to flight 


(See page 155) 


the plant with that precious endow- 
ment lacks vigor, seize upon it still. 
Intensify the character desired and 
add vigor or other desirable qualities 
by later crosses or still further selec- 
tions. But it is possible to develop 
these other qualities in other sets of 
the same plants, selecting each of the 
sets for a different end and thus pre- 
paring for combination later. While 
seeking any object it is desirable to 
raise a multitude of seedlings from the 
same cross, to have a wider field in 
which to exercise selection and to 
multiply the chances of a fortunate 
appearance. 

Take as illustration the group of 
forms including one of Mr. Burbank’s 
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most popular recent cre- 
ations, the ‘‘Shasta Daisy.” 
It was built upon a combi- 
nation of the grace of the Jap- 
anese, the tall, stiff stem and 
bold but coarse flower of the 
European and the whiteness 
and abundant bloom of the 
American species. After the 
combination was effected size 
was secured by selection, but the 
bloom was flat, with large center; next, 
selection was made for cup shape and 
superior whiteness; next, to secure 
doubling of the petals and to maintain 
size, and now a fully double flower has 
been reached, of good size, but not 
quite so large as the largest single 
variety. This work included numer- 
ous cross pollenations and the growing 
of hundreds of thousands of seedlings, 
all of which passed beneath the quick 
eye of Mr. Burbank in the process of 
selection. 

Another illustration of wide cross- 
breeding and combination is the new 
plum, “Alhambra.” Upon the French 
prune was used, first, the pollen of a 
seedling which resulted from crossing 
the Kelsey with Pissardi, a bronze- 
leaved branch of the Myrabolana spe- 
cies. Upon the bloom of the offspring 
of this cross was used the pollen of 
another seedling grown from a cross of 
Simoni and Triflora, and, upon this 
offspring, pollen from a cross of Amer- 
icana and Nigra. One of the seedlings 
from this last cross yielded the fruit 
named Alhambra, a large freestone 
with many good points and notable as 
being the first perfect freestone with 





Japanese blood. It in- 
cludes in its ancestry the 
blood of the three great 
races of plums, European, 
American and Japanese, 
and thirteen years’ work are in- 
cluded in its building up. The 
pedigree of Alhambra may be 
graphically expressed as follows: 





Kelsey Pissardi (Myrabolana). 
a | ______French Prune. 
Simoni x Triflora | b 
Cc L_— americans x Nigra 
Alhambra. 


The letters, a, 4, c, signify unnamed 
cross-bred seedlings which are in- 
cluded in the ancestry of the result- 
ant Alhambra. Mr. Burbank has 
quite a number of plums with six 
crosses in their pedigrees, the parents, 
in many cases, being themselves the 
offspring of earlier crosses. In the 
wide combinations thus resulting se- 
lection has to deal with the constant 
recurrence of the botanical characters 
which all the ancestry contributes to 
the complex offspring, these charac- 
ters often appearing so clearly as to 
be easily recognized at a glance, even 
by the most casual observer. 


This writing has probably already 
wandered too far into the drouth of 
technical discussion to interest the 
general reader, and yet only a few 
hasty outlines of methods have been 
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on 








(From page 154) 
—the human hand 
enters directly for man's specific 
purpose. 
given. To fill in these outlines with 


the shading necessary to develop spe- 
cial features and the perspective de- 
sirable to show the mutual relations 
of the outlines would require a vol- 
ume. 

Treatises on color and perspective 
cannot make artists. There is, be- 
yond the material and method, the 
creative brain, which employs them 
in a way to excite wonder and admir- 
ation. It is not otherwise with Mr. 
Burbank’s methods. He has no secrets 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF BURBANK’S TRIAL GROUNDS AT SEBASTOPOL 


which he recognizes and guards as 
such. He has, of course, the teach- 
ings of many years’ experience and of 
observation keener, more penetrating 
and more patiently pursued than any 
other worker in his line can command. 
He uses this endowment constantly 
and it grows with use. It needs no 
safeguarding, for it cannot be stolen 
nor can it be given away. It is non- 


transferable, just as are the mental 
penetration and grasp and the unflag- 
ging energy and industry which, using 
all these methods and materials as 
creative imagination conceives their 
suitability, is compassing achieve- 
ments which are new and grand, both 
in science and horticulture. A sketch 
of these achievements will be the 
next undertaking in this series. 





THE BEAUTIFUL CUP-SHAPE AND DAZZLING WHITENESS OF THE SHASTA DAISY 





A Little Park for Little People. 


By Joaquin Miller. 


making a park for children, I am 
now asked for details as to where, 
how, when, and so on. 

In the first place, then, my grounds 
lie one mile east of Oakland and about 
half a mile perpendicular. They are 
so steep you couldn’t make a mortgage 
stick. 

Nine men out of ten—even Cali- 
fornians — will tell you that the 
Golden Gate took its name from the 
fact that it is the gate to the gold 
fields. The truth is, Fremont named, 
surveyed, mapped out and reported 
all this region to Congress years be- 
fore Marshall and Sutter’s discovery 
of gold in California. Fremont says, 
in this report, betore California was 
yet ours: 

“JT have named this the Golden 
Gate because of its resemblance, at 
sunset, to the Golden Horn of the 
Hellespont.” 

Fremont’s camp was on the high 
foothills, about midway between the 
bay and Redwood peak, near a spring 


|: having been published that I am 


flowing from under a great fortress of 
rock, the nearest natural water to 
what is now Oakland. 

In 18638, I, along with Artemus 
Ward, Fitzhugh Ludlow and others, 
went to this point. Bierstadt was 
doing a picture there under commis- 
sion from Fremont, then a very rich 
man. Mrs. Fremont writes me from 
Los Angeles: 

“The spot was dear to my husband, 
and many the rides we took over the 
hills later. * * * He wanted the 
picture to show the esthetic glory 
rather than the commercial importance 
of the Golden Gate. e * When 
fortune slipped from our hands we 
sold the picture to Commodore Gar- 
rison for what we paid Bierstadt — 
four thousand dollars.” 

There are about a dozen flowing 
springs along here, several rocky 
headlands, and high points of rock 
that look out upon the bay and 
through the Golden Gate upon the 
Pacific ocean. 

Never having been able to forget 
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As for the **Pyramtid to Moses,”’ 


it ts a@ pretty thing — 
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the scene in all my wanderings, I 
came home and bought all this line 
of springs and headlands and look- 
outs and pitched tent here, about fif- 
teen years ago. I needed this air and 
had to live here, if live at all. My 
friend and fellow-singer, now at the 
head of the Chicago Library, said: 

“Are you crazy? No; of course you 
are not quite crazy— only a bit queer 
— but what on earth are you going to 
do up there? You must hate the 
whole world to want to get out of it 
that way!” 

“No,” I replied. ‘I love the world, 
the whole world. I can see more of 
it there than from any other place I 
ever saw, and I'll tell you, right now, 
what I am going to do. If I live, I 
am going to build a playground there 
—a playground of paths under trees 
for the little feet of little people. 

“There shall be no carriages or 
roads for them, only little paths or 
trails, such as I tracked so many years 
in the Sierras, and there shall never, 

_never be a policeman with his club 
in sight. And it shall be called 











—the “Graveyard” is big enough for us all. 


Fremont’s playground, or Fremont’s 
camp, or Fremont’s paths, as you 
please —only Fremont’s ‘something.’ 

“There will be not even the ghost 
of a policeman or park commissioner 
—nobody under pay. The place 
will run itself once I get it started. 
Only one man with a family, and he, 
with a flock of sheep, some cows, 
horses, fowls, fishes for the ponds and 
fountains, and rent free, will be a 
lord, and a happy one. And these 
will be the strings on it when I get 
done. If the town don’t want it so, 
very well; I shall give it to some 
orphanage or asylum. Only it must 
be FREE!— FrReEmonvT!” 

“Well, is that all? You'll stick 
there about as long as a porous plas- 
ter sticks to a lame back,” my friend 
said. 

““My most unpoetical poet,” said I, 
then, ‘I will be there, or thereabouts, 
when Gabriel plays his last trump. 
Come by on your way up, after the 
resurrection, and see!” 

Pardon all this, but I put it down as 
a fair sample of kindly banter I had 
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for the first ten years. I leave out — 
glad to forget — all the rudeness, and 
there was plenty of that, too, even 
from the press, for I never said a word 
to the public about what I was trying 
to do. 

The first thing was to plant trees, 
especially on the peaks. Sutro, who 
understood, and whose black forests 
back of San Francisco are, and ever 
will be, a benediction, sent thousands 
and thousands of trees—pines and 
cypress —trees that catch and treas- 
ure passing clouds of sea mist. 

General Howard sent Federal pris- 
oners from Alcatraz, who were glad to 
get out and help plant. Next I pooled 
the dozen springs of water; miles and 
miles of pipe; then lilies, water 
grasses, tulips, flags, fishes, ete. And 
a king came to see and help; sent a 
tank of Golden island fishes. People 
began to stop poking fun. 

The next thing, I had a public road 
made to run through and past my 
grounds. There were millions of stones 
— rocks, right, left, everywhere except 
overhead—and under every stone 
about six squirrels, all with large fam- 
ilies and everyone death on little trees. 
Every tree, shrub and rosebush had 
to be watered, watched, nursed and 
tended like a baby. The squirrels 
were too lean to eat and they were too 
mean to sleep and get fat. Go to bed 
by moonlight or rise with the morning 
star, they were, late or early, tearing 
away at my little trees. 

Finally, I plowed the land, stones 
and all, except the crags. Then the 
squirrels left, left till the beautiful 
golden wild oats ripened; then they 
came back in swarms, ate the oats, and 
got so fat they couldn’t get away. 
Then I called in the wonderful sharp- 
shooters of the cities and they shot 
and ate ’em. And they killed only 
one cow and one horse in doing it! 

Sic transit, squirrel — scat! 

I found the rocks or stones mostly 
on the surface; flat, float, lava stones, 
porous and often as light as wood, a 
sort of petrified ashes. For this is all 


a new lava formation, as new as the 
steeps of Vesuvius, where they grow 
the grapes called the “tears of Christ.” 
So, under all these stones, after all, I 
found a deep soil, as the squirrels 
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had found it before me, to burrow in. 

Next thing, more paths on the 
grounds, or trails. These must be set, 
not only with roses on the lower side, 
but with trees of the flowering kind: 
red acacias and white and yellow, and 
the eucalyptus, also, of many kinds, 
that have a beautiful, fragrant blos- 
som, for those who will see and smell. 

First, the engineers would get the 
grade, then the men would build a 
lower wall, the base of the terrace; 
then plow, then scrape, then more 
wall, till all the material in sight was 
used up. Then pipe would be laid 
along this lower wall, then the wall 
stuck with rose slips; then a row of 
trees all along the length of the wall, 
then the water turned on. 

Only a little time, and that terrace 
on the hillside would be a wall of 
roses. Some places we put terrace 
above terrace, and between the ter- 
races a little walk or path. I do not 
approve of flowers under foot. They 
cost and need care. Let the children 
look up for flowers—into the flower- 
ing trees——look up for all things. As 
for the roses, they can take care of 
themselves. 

And now that everything was grow- 
ing, growing, I would take the spare 
stones and build some monuments. 
The idea began far back. As I was 
in miserable health when I came here, 
and wishing to escape the follies of a 
funeral, I had a great cairn of stones 
ready and a few cords of wood on a 
point overlooking the Golden Gate. 
Then friends began to want to lay 
their dead with me. 

Yes; but here are “strings,” also. 
Welcome to your dead—but quiet; 
no brass bands, no carriages, no non- 
sense of any kind—no more than 
Dickens or Victor Hugo desired, for I 
want to smash the folly of the ig- 
norant poor, wasting their substance 
on the dead. Let us care for the un- 
happy living and let the happy dead 
alone. 

Well, they bring their dead here 
when they please, and they shall to 
the end. The great square monument 
in the “ Graveyard” is big enough for 
us all. As for the “Pyramid to 
Moses,” it isa pretty thing, thrusting 
its shapely white point up through 























away up on top of a high ledge— 
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The Fremont monument ts a square, hollow tower 
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the growing trees, and then its con- 
struction gave work to poor men who 
wanted work. And the same may be 
said mainly of the other heaps of crude 
masonry, with the further practical 
fact that I wanted to get the stones off 
the grass. 

I had hoped, however, that, ere this, 
California, particularly along the Sierra 
foothills, would take to the idea and 
build her monuments to her dead in 
her own dooryard and with her own 
loving hands; only of rough stones, 
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but each stone written all over by the 
finger of God. Browning was good to 
me in London, and so, with some sen- 
timent and lots of selfishness, I built: 


Sir Rowland to the round tower came. 


The Fremont monument is a square, 
hollow tower, ten by twelve, away up 
on top of a high ledge from under 
which his fountain breaks out. It 
may not be pretty to you, but my 
heart is in it, as it is to him. 

The contrast between the front and 
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rear of my mountain, or heap of hills, 
is emphatic. The shape of the grounds 
is asort of shoestring, or, rather, a new 
moon with the horns pointing sharply 
down toward the San Francisco bay. 
A deep, dark arroyo, dense with red- 
wood and other wild trees, marks the 
reverse or rear side of the grounds. 

A stream runs here the year through, 
and quail pipe in season for rabbits to 
dance, in the large solemnity of the 
somber silence. For it is always like 
twilight here. It took us more than 
ten years to make this mile, more or 
less, of trail along the brook and under 
the redwoods, for it was one tangle of 
poison oak, vines as big as one’s wrist, 
and I had, for the most part, to take 
the lead myself in the work. 

The contrast of scene from the sum- 
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mits, between night and day, is mar- 
velous, and either scene indescribable. 
At night, below, the world is a world 
of fire. So many towns are in sight; 
and beyond San Francisco bay you 
cannot tell where the lights leave off 
and the stars begin. Every street of 
San Francisco and Oakland is a double 
seam of flame. The lights of the 
ships, and all the ships, too, are dupli- 
cated: 


Deep below me lies the valley, 
Steep below me lies the town 
Where great warships ride and rally 
And the world walks up and down. 


Oh! this sea of lights far streaming, 
When the battle flags are furled 
And the gleaming bay lies dreaming 

As it duplicates the world. 


A Song of the Sierra. 


By E. C. TomplKins. 


(Written after a visit to Joaquin Miller, at ‘‘ The Heights” or ‘‘ Fremont Park”’ on the hills near 
Oakland, California, facing the Golden Gate.) 


In the pleasant Land of Afternoon 
A Poet sits by his open door; 

He has slipped his foot from the dusty shoon, 
And his rifle is dropt on the cabin floor. 


These are “The Heights” that the Muses know — 
Air and sky for the Mystic Nine; 


A city far and dim below, 


Ships against the horizon line; 


The glowing Sun slips down the west 
The spray of the Sea about him furled; 
He lays his cheek to her cool white breast 
And they drift away to the Underworld. 


The Poet loves the vision fair, 

And the mountain side where his cabin clings 
And his wild musk roses scent the air 

Is a richer place than the throne of kings. 


Kor God laid every stepping stone 

From the shifting dune to the steadfast stars, 
The curtain of cloud is His very own 

And the lane of gold to the twilight bars; 


And the saffron poppies down the slope 
Where never a vandal goes in quest, 
Toss him their balm, and Faith and Hope 
With other names are Peace and Rest. 
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The Poet hath trod the northern snows 
Where days and nights run into one; 
He hath braved the fervid tide that flows 

At noon of day from a tropic sun; 


But ever and ever his heart returns 
To the Hills of Peace by the Golden Gate 
Where a light in a cottage window burns 
And a gentle mother bideth late. 


* * * * * 


In the pleasant Land of Afternoon 
The Poet sits by his open door; 

The dusk comes down like a blessed boon 
On phantom city and wavering shore, 


And over the Contra Costa peaks 

The full moon lifts her great white shield; 
The night wind, wafting in, bespeaks 

The fragrant burden of the field. 


He wills this tranquil, lonely life 
Hiding his wounds with gentle art, 

Hearing the echoes of the strife 
With scorn and pity in his heart. 


By the open door is his couch of sleep 
The salty air blown in his face, 

While the purple mists to the mountains creep 
And the lights of heaven ward the place. 


There comes a time when pilgrim feet 
Shall climb these rocky steeps to find 
His deep fern canyon and the sweet jin 
Bloom tangles that his hands have twined, 


And gaze across the tawny hills 
That dimple into smiles for him 
And win his heart from earthly ills 
And keep his faith from growing dim— 


And tell the brave things that he did 
The songs he sang—alas, the shame 

That dust beneath a coffin lid 
Alone can flower a poet’s fame! 
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Why the Company Dined BillyKins. 


By Elizabeth Vore. 


ILLYKINS is not much of a 
B name when one considers dig- 

nity; but one is not supposed 
to be accountable for one’s name, and 
Billykins, notwithstanding the un- 
kindness of fate in this respect, was 
a person of distinction. 

I do not mean to convey the idea 
that he grew into fame —which was 
also a fact as events proved conclu- 
sively — but that he was a conspicu- 
ously distinguished individual from 


the beginning--that is, the begin- 
ning of Billykins. 

When first he condescended to open 
his round eyes upon this mundane 
sphere, in all his world there was no- 
body like him; there had been no one 
before him, and none followed after. 
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_ — there was 
but one Billykins. 


He reigned supreme in proud tri- 
umph. 

Doubtless there were common peo- 
ple in plenty walking abroad, up and 
down the earth—but there was but 
one Billykins. 

The world was his for he owned it, 
as far as the eye could see in every 
direction; he possessed it all, and 
knew no other world than his own. 
It was inhabited by two other people 
beside himself — his father, an admir- 
ing personage who also belonged to 
Billykins, and an obedient subject in 
a limp print gown, who had the 
honor of being mother to the only 
Billykins. 

The mansion of this important factor 
of society was built of shakes and 
rough boards near the railroad 
track, in a lonely spot of western 
mountainous country where the 
towns were so far apart as to 
necessitate the building of a small 
water station for the accommoda- 
tion of the trains. It was the 
duty of Billykins’ father to attend 
to the pump. 

The duties of Billykins were 
many. During the five years he 
had been kind enough to bless 
the world with his presence they had 
been faithfully discharged. He was 
the only child in a radius of many 
miles, but he was a host in himself, 
an omnipresent individual, with a 
finger in every pie. 

He knew almost to the minute when 
the trains would come thundering up, 
and with a creaking of rods and grind- 
ing of machinery, slow up and stand 
panting and hissing while the big 
boilers were being filled. How he 
knew is a matter open to conjecture, 
but he seldom wandered so far in his 
domain that he was not back in time 
to see the train pull in. 

These were great moments in the 
life of Billykins. At no other time 
did he so thoroughly realize his im- 
portance. The train men all watched 
for him. Sometimes they brought 
him candy, and on one or two occa- 
sions good-naturedly lifted him up 
into the engineer’s cab and showed 
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been stated before, but one 
Billykins and _ Billykins 
knew it, but he was not an 
ingrate and dispensed the 
bounty of his royal favor 
in no niggardly manner. 

Being in constant touch 
with the traveling public, 
it is not strange that he was 
a great traveler himself, 
although he did not accom- 
plish his journey in the 
“Sunset Limited” or even 
in a Pullman, but made his 
journeys of research and 
adventure upon his sturdy 
little legs. He knew every 
inch of the railroad for a 
mile in both directions. In- 
deed, his long-suffering but 
devoted subject in petti- 
coats was constantly, to use 
her own words, “ prancing 
down the track in the bri’l- 
ing sun in search of the 
young rascal,” who calmly 
trudged back again as soon 
as her back was turned. 

It had rained for two days 
in Billykins’ world, a steady 
downpour, and he could 
only stand disconsolately at 
the window and watch the 
trains pull in and out. It 
was hard lines certainly for 
outside in the shed was his 
new express wagon which 
had come down on the train 








Scores of faces looked out of the windows at him — 


him the wheels and shining, bright 
rods. 

When the passenger trains arrived 
Billykins’ cup of happiness was full. 


Scores of faces looked out of the win- - 


dows at him — people, who for his en- 
tertainment (Billykins never doubted 
it) flashed into his world and out of 
it with meteor-like swiftness. They 
smiled at him and saluted him with a 
wave of the hand or a fluttering hand- 
kerchief. 

And the small potentate stood in 
all his glory, with his bare feet planted 
squarely on the ground and his rim- 
less straw hat pushed back on his yel- 
low curls, and smiled kindly upon his 
admiring public. There was, as has 


not a week ago, and he 
could not play with it 
indoors because his mother had 
celebrated this season of Billykins’ 
unmitigated woe by having a neuralgic 
headache. 

About the middle of the afternoon 
the heavy clouds rolled back into the 
mountains and the sun shone out bril- 
liantly upon the drenched acres of 
hills and canyons which constituted 
Billykins’ back yard. A rushing rivu- 
let that was almost a river ran swirl- 
ing past his door. The door opened 
and Billykins’ round, anxious face 
peeped out inquiringly, to ascertain 
if it really were a sunbeam that had 
crept in through the high, dingy win- 
dow of his abode after forty-eight 
hours of steady, pouring rain. 
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His face grew luminous, for 
lo! the rights of Billykins had 
again been remembered, and 
once more the sun shone for 
him. 

He stole out cautiously, with 
a backward glance at his mother 
sitting by the fire, with her 
head done up in a shawl, 
oblivious of everything but the 
pain in her head. Stealing 
around to the shed, he secured 
his priceless treasure and, drag- 
ging it triumphantly after him, 
trudged off down the track as 
rapidly as his fat little legs 
would carry him. 

For a mile or more he jour- 
neyed in proud estate, trund- 
ling the express wagon along 
valiantly. Through theculverts 
the water rushed in torrents. 
The fresh, sweet wind swept 
down the canyon, shaking the 





shone gloriously on Billykins’ 
world, and Billykins saw that 
it was good and approved of it. 
His heart swelled within him. 
He had never traveled so far 
before. A great thing it was 
to wander in the highways and 
byways with none to say him 
nay! 

Suddenly as he rounded an 
abrupt curve he came to a 
standstill. His onward march 
was rudely arrested. The heavy 
rain had loosened the soil and rocks 
of the embankment formed by the hill, 
causing a landslide, and a great mass 
of earth and boulders lay piled across 
the track, blocking it up entirely. 

It was much too high for Billykins 
to climb over. On one side was the 
high hillside; on the other, far, far be- 
low, down the steep embankment, lay 
aravine. It made Billykins dizzy to 
look down. He looked at the mass of 
debris instead, viewing it soberly for 
a few moments, and then sat down in 
the middle of the track and began 
contentedly to fill his wagon with 
stones. One by one, his tireless little 
fingers picked up the smaller ones 
from the damp pile of earth and threw 
them in, with little grunts of satisfac- 
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tion, until the wagon was nearly full. 

What Billykins wanted with them 
nobody knows. Perhaps he did not 
know himself, but he worked away 
with Spartan-like courage until all at 
once a familiar sound smote upon his 
ear that caused him to pause suddenly, 
with his grimy little hand uplifted, 
and listen intently before depositing 
his last trophy with the rest. 

It was the distant rumble of a train 
that had attracted his attention, and at 
the same time he felt the ground trem- 
ble slightly under him. 

For once in his life he had forgotten 
the time when the train was due, and 
alas—unhappy Billykins—it was the 
down passenger train, the long de- 
lightful train full of smiling people 
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—a great 
mass of earth 
S and boulders 

a lay piled across 
a the track 


who waved their hands at him; the 
big, glorious engine, No. 29, with the 
lovely, grimy-faced giant in the cab, 
who allowed Billykins to see the 
wheels and shining rods, and he had 
missed it all! 

He got up sorrowfully, and, taking 
the tongue of his wagon, tried to pull 
it backward to where there was room 
to draw it off the track, so that the 
train might pass on out of the world 
and into nothingness. Then a new 
and appalling difficulty arose. The 
wagon was too heavily loaded and 
Billykins could not budge it. 

As the full import of this awful dis- 
covery burst upon him, a great wail 
issued from Billykins—a wail which 
developed into a roar. He saw the 
near destruction of his heart’s dearest 
possession, and, with a disconsolate 
howl of rage and grief, he started pell- 
mell up the track, waving his frenzied 





little arms and _ bellowing 
lustily. 

The engineer of No. 29 was 
making a good time record. 
No other engineer on the 
road had a better reputation 
for being always on time, 
and he was exceedingly 
proud of it. Today there had 
bcen an unavoidable delay and he 

was trying to make up for it, all 
the more anxiously, doubtless, as 
the General Manager was aboard 
the train. The big engine was 
under full pressure. 

Looking out of the cab with an 
eye alert for dangers ahead, he 
saw, to his astonishment, far down 
the track, a flying little figure 
coming on toward them, directly 
in the path of the mighty engine; 
a small figure that waved its arms 
frantically and beat the air with 
its hands in an abandon of terror. 

In vain the whistle shrieked 

until the air was rent with ear- 
splitting warnings. The obstinate 
little figure came straight on, nor 
ceased its frantic gesticulations. 
In despair and with a growing 
terror, the engineer whistled “down 
brakes” and reversed the engine, 
which, shuddering and trembling with 
the mighty force shut up so suddenly 
within it, came slowly, with the long 
train, to a standstill not twenty yards 
from Billykins, who stopped running, 
also, and stood still. The tears were 
trickling in little rivulets down his 
face, but he heaved a deep sigh of 
relief. 

“In the name of great Jehos- 
ephat!” thundered the engineer, as 
he sprang wrathfully to the ground, 
“what does this mean? You young 
hoodlum, I ought to horsewhip you!” 

For a moment Billykins was too 
amazed to be frightened. Then he 
began to whimper. 

“My ’spress wagon’s on ze track. 
Billykins can’t get it off. Train wanted 
to run over my ’spress wagon — bad 
ole train!” 

The engineer said something that 
would not look well in black and 
white, and was certainly unfit for Bil- 
lykins to hear. 

“Tt’s that kid of Flynn’s,” he said 
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to the conductor, who, with {the other 
trainmen, had come up to ascertain 
the cause of the trouble and had 
heard, with a gathering frown, Billy- 
kins’ explanation. ‘I suppose,” con- 
tinued the angry knight of the 
engine, grumblingly, ‘that somebody 
will have to take his confounded ex- 
press wagon off the track and start 
the little duffer home. Here, come 
on, kid,” he said, taking Billykins’ 


hand and trying to look as ferocious 
as the occasion required, but failing, 
somehow, as the fat little hand stole 
confidingly into his own. He was 
really fond of Billykins. 

Leading the triumphant conqueror 
around the curve, at a short distance 
ahead he saw the express wagon and 
its load, just as Billykins had left it in 
his wild haste. He saw something 
else, too, that caused him to halt 
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abruptly and grow suddenly white. 
For an instant he did not utter a 
word, and when at last he found his 
vuice it was to gasp: 

“Holy smoke!” 

He was still a little white in the 
face, and he looked gravely at Billy- 
kins as he led him back to meet the 
crowd that was pushing forward to 
learn the difficulty. The General 
Manager was the first to step to the 
front. The engineer touched his hat 
and said, in a low voice: 

“Tf you please, sir, I would like you 
to step forward. There is something 
I want to show you.” 

Decidedly perplexed, the great man 
followed silently, and the crowd hur- 
ried after them. 

Still holding Billykins’ hand tightly 
in his own, the engineer, as they 
rounded the curve, pointed to the 
trap which the elements had sprung 
for the destruction of humanity. The 
Manager's face blanched, and a cry of 
horror arose from a hundred throats 
as the crowd pressed up and suddenly 
mastered the situation. 

“Tt was nothing on earth but the 
little kid that saved us,” said the en- 
gineer. “This hillside shut it off 
from view, and we would never have 
sighted it until we were right on 
to it.” 

“Hurrah for the kid!” shouted 
somebody, and the crowd took it up. 

“Hurrah for Billykins!” shouted 
the trainmen, and the enthusiastic 
crowd echoed it. 

The engineer lifted him up on his 
shoulder where everybody could see 
him. They crowded around him and 
waved their hats and cheered wildly. 

Billykins regarded them with un- 
moved gravity and some wonder. The 
unusual exhibition of homage moved 
him to mild surprise. 

“Give him to me,” said the big man 
of the road, lifting Billykins down 
from his elevated seat of honor and 
raising him up where the clamoring 
people had a better view of his august 
person. 

It was necessary to run back to the 
last town and telegraph for assistance. 
Meanwhile, when preliminaries had 
been arranged and the trainmen were 
attending to immediate duties, the 
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General Manager started, with Billy- 
kins in his arms, for his private car, 
which act on his part was greeted by 
a prolonged howl of dismay from Bil- 
lykins. 

“My ’spress wagon! I want my 
’spress wagon!” he shrieked. 

“Lift that wagon into the baggage- 
car —just as it is—don’t throw out a 
single stone!” ordered the Manager. 

A few moments later Billykins was 
sitting contentedly on the big man’s 
knee, and several men, friends of the 
Manager, were congregated around 
him. 

‘“ Billykins,” said the great man, 
kindly, ‘“what do you want very 
much? Tell me something you would 
like to have, and you shall have it.” 

Billykins caught a glimpse, through 
the open doors, of the white tables 
and glittering glass and silver in the 
dining-car. He pointed a fat finger 
solemnly in that direction. 

“ Dinner,” he said, gravely. 

His audience shouted. But Billy- 
kins found himself lifted bodily and 
carried into the dining-car, where he 
was deposited at one of the tables. 
The General Manager called a waiter 
to him and pointed to Billykins. 

“ Fill him up,” he said, briefly. 

And how they did fill him up! 
Never in the annals of the great cor- 
poration had its gratitude been more 
uniquely expressed, and the manner 
after which the company dined Billy- 
kins Flynn will be handed down 
among the employes of the railroad 
for many a day to come. 

When Billykins could not squeeze 
down another morsel and was forced 
to gaze sorrowfully at the vast array 
of untouched dishes before him, with 
a regretful sigh, he became conscious 
that the train was in motion, and 
gazed about him in admiring wonder. 

At the abode of Billykins two dis- 
consolate beings were searching the 
premises and calling loudly for Billy- 
kins, while running hither and 
thither, each moment more puzzled 
and alarmed. 

When the train came thundering 
up Flynn was thunderstruck, and, in 
his surprise and perplexity, quite for- 
got Billykins for the moment. But if 


he was astonished at the sight of the 
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The engineer lifted him upon his shoulder 


where everybody could see him. 
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passenger train returning—a thing 
never before heard of — he was para- 
lized when a tall, imposing man, 
whom he knew to be, in vulgar par- 
lance, “a great swell,” stepped down 
from the train, and, behold! in his 
arms the missing Billykins. 

When the train was leaving the 
people all leaned out of the car win- 
dows and waved their hats and hand- 
kerchiefs at Billykins standing se- 
renely by his express wagon and 
smiling beamingly upon them. 

‘“‘Good-by, Billykins!” they shouted. 
“ Hurrah for Billykins! Hurrah! Hur- 
rah!” 


The General Manager had said a 
few words aside to Billykins’ father, 
and had left him looking dazed and 
completely overwhelmed with pride 
and pleasure. 

“Saved the train!” he ejaculated, 
when the train had rumbled away. 
“Saved the lives of hundreds of peo- 
ple. Our Billykins — saved the “i 

“What was it?” cried Billykins’ 
mother, excitedly, rushing up in time 
to catch the last disjointed sentence. 
“What did you do, Billykins? What 
was it you saved?” 

“Saved my ’spress wagon,” said 
Billykins, the hero. 





California Women’s Clubs and Their Work. 


By Mrs. Robert J. Burdette. 


President of California Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


LWAYS, in considering any 
A interest of Californiain compari- 

son with the achievements of 
other sections of the Union, there must 
be borne in mind the fact that our 
commonwealth is able tocount but fifty 
birthdays asa state, coming into the Re- 
public when Massachusetts had read 
and pondered under the shadow of 
Harvard College for two hundred and 
fifty years. Acoast settled by the two 
seekers after wealth — wealth of gold 
and treasure of souls—miners and 
padres — it could have no home life 
until the home-makers and the home- 
keepers came. At first a womanless 
land, it was much longer a homeless 
land, for as in all frontier life, the 
first women were not, primarily, home- 
keepers. But so rapid was the evolu- 
tion of home and the desire of woman 
to improve it and herself, that only 
eight years after the first woman’s clubs 
were founded in Massachusetts and 
New York, there was organized the 
Ebell Society of Oakland, the mother 
of other Ebell clubs and the foster- 
mother of double scores of other 
women’s clubs throughout the state. 
And this movement was destined to be 
a most important factor in the social 
development and intellectual growth 
of the most cosmopolitan population 
in the Union. 


Club life in California, as indeed 
everywhere, has been an evolution. 
Formed for self-culture, it early real- 
ized the danger of being self-centered, 
and has broadened out until today the 
club-idea is practically organized al- 
truism, seeking not its own good, but 
another’s. The leisure class has lost 
the desire to be entertained in the up- 
lift of the inspiration to greater things. 
The wage-earner and the housekeeper 
have joined hands with the daughter 
of wealth and luxury in the joy of 
mutual service in the sisterhood of a 
common cause. It is a small and iso- 
lated club today that does not stand 
for something broader and better than 
exclusive study for the selfish gratifi- 
cation of mere self-culture. 

As evidence of the practical work of 
the clubs of the state I could name in- 
dividual clubs that have established 
and continue to support public libra- 
ries; that have decorated with gems of 
art the barren walls of schoolrooms; 
furnished children’s rooms in public 
libraries; established free traveling 
libraries for sections remote from the 
towns; that maintain traveling art 
galleries for college settlements and 
other institutions; that place suitable 
reading matter in district messenger 
offices for the youth there employed; 
that contribute lectures to the Young 
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Women’s Christian Association and 
similiar societies. 

Other clubs have used their potent 
influence to secure the election of 
women on school boards; to introduce 
kindergartens in the publicschool sys- 
tem; and have established schools in 
domestic science. Others, again, have 
earned the blessings of their communi- 
ties by devoting their knowledge and 
zeal to town improvements. Many art 
exhibits have been made by them, and 
the finest exhibition of textile arts and 
crafts ever made in the state was under 
the supervision of club women. But 
a mere catalogue of a tithe of the prac- 
tical work of women’s clubs would ex- 
haust the limits of a magazine article. 

While so much could be done by the 
individual clubs, there were many 
larger interests that required coopera- 
tion. Doing the best they could by 
themselves, the isolated clubs were 
composed of women sufficiently broad- 
minded to believe there might be bet- 
ter ways and newer methods, and 
feeling the need for cooperation, for 
this greater strength, this larger sym- 
pathy, a call was made for a meeting 
to be held in Los Angeles, looking 
toward the federation of the women’s 
clubs of the state. Although two 
successful attempts to bring this about 
had previously been made, yet on this 
occasion delegates from more than forty 
clubs were present, and there, under 
the hospitable roof of the Ebell club of 
Los Angeles, on the seventeenth of Jan- 
uary, 1900, was organized the Califor- 
nia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Later the writer was elected President, 
to serve this body of progressive, 
thoughtful women, who had come into 
the fulness of life through the one law 
of greatness— “greatness by service 
and greatness for service”; women 
who were to form a center of thought 
and action among all the women of the 
state; who were to promote not merely 
their own welfare, but to advance the 
best interests of literature, science, 
art, philanthropy and education, with 
a wisely directed impetus and a last- 
ing force hitherto unknown. 

To organize a state covering a terri- 
tory equal to twice that of all New 
England with New Jersey stretched 
around it for a border, could not be 
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the work of a day. The state was 
divided into six districts, with a vice- 
president for each, she being the 
head, the bureau of information, the 
fountain of inspiration, for her district, 
thus creating six active, enthusiastic 
centers, instead of one, hundreds of 
miles remote from other sections of 
the state. Through the standing com- 
mittees on education, forestry, reciproc- 
ity and club extension, reports have 
been issued, suggestions of study sub- 
mitted, and helpfulactiontaken. The 
president has personally visited the 
greater proportions of the clubs, 
throughout the length of the state, 
and the “reciprocity” of such meet- 
ings cannot be described or measured 
in cold words. 

So rapid was the growth of member- 
ship that in May, 1900, we were able 
to report at the Milwaukee biennial, 
a state less than five months federated, 
with a greater number of clubs than 
sixteen states in the thirty-three in 
General Federation, and with the 
ninth largest membership, California, 
enrolling sixty-one clubs and five 
thousand, three hundred members. 
Only another item added to the long 
list of achievements that makes of 
every dweller by our seven hundred 
miles of coast line a loyal, proud, 
enthusiastic Californian. 

Inexperienced housekeepers of fed- 
erated life as we then were, with only 
the foundations of the home laid, we 
lighted the fires of hospitality on the 
hearth, cut the openings of our door- 
ways wider and invited the relatives 
of the larger family to be our guests. 
The invitation was accepted, and today 
the club women of Los Angeles and 
vicinity are making every preparation 
to entertain, with California hospi- 
tality, what promises to be the most 
important biennial meeting of the 
General Federation that hasever been 
held. Meeting personally, as I have, 
the club women of fifteen states dur- 
ing the past four months, conversing 
with them and addressing their public 
meetings, I can assure the women of 
California that, in order to greet be- 
comingly the unlimited enthusiasm 
that is rising about the coming bien- 
nial, the attractions of California must 
reach their superlative degree next 
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May; the skies must be bluer, the 
mountains higher and more opaline- 
tinted, the roses fairer, the oranges 
sweeter, the blue Pacific still more 
smiling and the welcome greater than 
ever before. 

Important as will be the Los Ange- 
les biennial, the San Francisco con- 
vention is the greater meeting for the 
state. For guests may come and 
guests may go, but state federation 
goes on forever. Under a local board, 
composed of the presidents of a score 
of San Francisco and nearby clubs, 
with Mrs. Lovell White as chairman, 
careful, elaborate and most complete 
arrangements are being made for the 
first convention of the California Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in Golden 
Gate Hall, San Francisco, on February 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. To quote from 
the announcement of this board: 


The tacit purpose of this convention is to 
bring the clubs into closer relationship with 
each other by making them feel the power 
which comes from union of interests; also to 
give individual members an opportunity to 
study the methods of the various clubs, and 
to enjoy that interchange of thought which 
must result from such a gathering. 

As a means to this end, there will be an ex- 
cellent program, consisting of music, the 
president’s address, reports by district and 
club presidents, and chairmen of the several 
committees, and papers by specialists in their 
line of work. Some of the subjects which 
will be treated are ‘‘Influence of the Press 
on Education’? and ‘Property Rights of 
Women;”’ to be given on the afternoon and 
evening of the second day. On the third 
afternoon, ‘‘ The Leaven of Books;” followed 
by three other papers which will open the 
discussion; and on the fourth morning, “ Ex- 
tension of Clubs Among Working Women.” 
There will be a question box, and reorganiza- 
tion and the admission of colored clubs will 
be fully discussed. 


It is hoped that the seven thousand 
federated club women throughout the 
state, from the Sorosis club of Para- 
dise, Butte county, to the most south- 
erly club of San Diego district, will 
make every effort to attend the San 
Francisco convention; that each one 
will note for herself all that has been 
accomplished on the subject of for- 
estry, a question of more vital impor- 
tance to California than to any other 
statein the Union; that she will gather 
facts as to the art education of pupils 
in the public schools; receive sugges- 
tions how best to encourage the insti- 
tution of manual training in the public 
schools; learn how to check the grow- 
ing evil of child-labor in the state; 
and see what has been done in the 
study of civil service, to the end that 
woman may understand how to teach 
the men to be housekeepers of the 
state, even as she is the homekeeper. 

The San Francisco convention will 
be ademonstration, showing that clubs 
have been induced to lay aside pro- 
vincialism for larger purposes; to tear 
away the barbed wire fence of exclu- 
siveness which in some instances they 
had builded around themselves and 
which always shuts out so much more 
than it shuts in; to acquire a broader 
charity, a more tolerant spirit, and the 
sweetness and strength of sympathy 
and cooperation among strong, reserved 
women, widely separated yet standing 
together in a concerted movement for 
acommon good. All must read on the 
banner that floats above us, that Cali- 
fornia women stand for the home first, 
and for all that is noblest and purest 
and best for true womanhood and 
the state. 


‘‘God’s First Temples.” 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 


And supplication. 


—William Cullen Brvant. 
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REX ON HIS MOVING THRONE DURING THE REVELS 


With the Mardi Gras MasKers. 


By Mary Bell. 


/llustrated from photographs by Venni, New Orleans. 


HE “season” of New Orleans 
begins early in the winter, with 
the first night of the grand opera, 
held in the old French Opera House 
on Royal street. The “carnival” be- 
gins on the sixth of January, with 
the Twelfth-night ball, in the same 
historic old building, and ends with 
the “season,” at the Comus ball, on 
Mardi Gras night, which occurs this 
year on February 11th. The recep- 
tions, cotillions, theaters and operas 
are as well attended during the carni- 
val time as they are in every large 
city, but, in addition, the populace is 
treated to five or six large street pag- 
eants, and the elect are invited to 
nine or more gorgeous balls during the 
weeks before Lent. 

The first Mardi Gras was celebrated 
in New Orleans in 1827, by a number 
of young Creole gentlemen who had 
been educated in Paris and who or- 
ganized a grand street parade of 
masqueraders. In 1837 a more gor- 
geous procession took place, and 
still another in 18388. The wealthy 


planters, merchants and_ well-born 
French colonists, who made memor- 
able these early festivals, looked to 
their mother-country for their fashions 
and amusements, and the celebration 
of Mardi Gras in the New France was 
born of the Latin spirit for holiday- 
making in Paris. 

Troops of maskers of all classes of 
society roamed about the streets on 
these days of indulgence, throwing 
flour and confetti, making the hours 
hilarious and the night hideous at 
times; for it was found that many 
petty al es, and occasionally depre- 
dations, were committed under cover 
of the masks. So, for a time, the cus- 
tom of celebrating Shrove Tuesday 
was abandoned. 

Many of the social characteristics of 
New Orleans changed when Louisiana 
was no longer a colony of France, and 
the city built away from Esplanade 
and Royal streets; but the influence 
of the aristocratic Creoles, who intro- 
duced the fashion of celebrating Mardi 
Gras, is still conspicuous in social 
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GLIMPSE OF THE PARADE ON CANAL STREET 


affairs. In 1852 the Americans adopted 
the French Catholic holiday and or- 
ganized a street parade picturing 
scenes from “ Paradise Lost.” The 
austere Protestant poet would have 
been surprised to behold his great 
poem used as a means of celebrating 
a Roman church holiday. The fame 
of the preparation for this festival 
drew many admiring visitors to New 
Orleans, and the success of the pag- 
eant and ball brought about the per- 
manent organization of the Mystick 
Krewe of Comus, which took its name 
from Milton’s mask by that name. 
Comus, the God of Mirth, had the 
power of making transformations, 
therefore the name seemed appro- 
priate for an organization of maskers. 
This club takes social precedence 
over all the newer associations, hold- 
ing its ball on Mardi Gras night at the 
French Opera, and receiving there 
the kings, dukes, queens and maids of 
all the other courts. Even Rex, the 
King of the Carnival, leaves his own 
ball in Washington Artillery Hall and 
comes with his court to receive and 
pay respect at the Court of Comus. 

It is a very impressive sight to see 
nine kings in mask and costume, 
wearing gorgeous paste jewels in the 


form of crowns and scepters, and bow- 
ing with ceremony at the sides of 
their queens, in splendid court dress, 
wearing crowns, girdles, and bearing 
scepters of brilliant stones. The cere- 
monies of the court are conducted 
with mock dignity and state, and even 
the most serious-minded business men 
condescend to play the royal game 
with enthusiasm. 

Only the name of Rex, King of the 
Carnival, is made public, the names of 
his followers, the kings and members 
of the other organizations, being a 
matter of conjecture. 

During the years of the Civil War 
and in 1879, the time of the yellow 
fever epidemic, Mardi Gras was not 
celebrated, but these times of misfor- 
tune could not cause a permanent 
lapse of the carnival season. 

In 1872 the Grand Duke Alexis 
was the guest of New Orleans, and, 
through a series of edicts supposed to 
emanate from Arabia, the coming of 
Rex was daily announced in the city 
papers. From the City Hall the young 
duke, who afterward became Czar of 
Russia, reviewed the precession of 
Rex, who arrived on Mardi Gras at- 
tended by his bodyguard of Arabs. 
Those who remember this meeting of 
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royalty and the mock royal, speak of 
the event as one in which the Grand 
Duke entered into the spirit of the 
day, saluting the Carnival King with 
solemn ceremony as an equal, and 
laughing heartily at a burlesque rep- 
resentation, at the tag-end of the pro- 
cession, of the heir of the Czar of all 
the Russians. 

*. Through the influence of Rex, Mardi 
Gras became a legal holiday in New 
Orleans, and in 1873 the Carnival As- 
sociation was formed to take charge of 
the celebrations. This organization is 
composed of men of well-known busi- 
ness and social standing. They have 
obtained authority from Congress, as a 
society engaged in developing the arts, 
to import costumes, decorations and 
masks free of duty; but since the first 
few years of the celebration of the 
festival, manufactories have been es- 
tablished in New Orleans, where all 
the glittering floats in the pageants 
and the beautifully designed costumes 
of the maskers are made with a skill 
rivaling that of the artisans of Paris. 
The Crescent City supplies the trap- 
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pings and paraphernalia for the 
pageants and masked balls that are 
frequently given in other states, and 
designers, workers in papier mache, 
carvers, gilders, painters and costumers 
are provided with work throughout 
the year in the vast factories and 
storehouses. 

Through the Carnival Association 
all the functions of Mardi Gras are 
well-ordered, no confusion takes place 
and everything is done to protect the 
citizens and guests from the incon- 
venience that might arise from the 
crowds of pleasure-loving people mak- 
ing holiday at the time. At a signal 
before dusk, all the street maskers 
who, during the day, have banded to- 
gether as Indians, as clowns, or in 
mask and dominoes, are obliged to un- 
mask. The galleries are made secure 
with extra supports so that the pro- 
cessions may be watched with safety. 
Seats, from which the public may 
watch the pageants, are erected all 
along the path of the procession. 

The edicts of Rex begin to appear 
in the daily papers from about the 
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time of the Twelfth-night ball. The 
king finally arrives, by way of the 
Mississippi, on Monday. His fleet is 
gay with the royal colors of purple, 
yellow and green, and, as he passes 
the men-of-war stationed in the har- 
bor, he receives the royal salute. Upon 
his arrival a royal salute is fired from 
the batteries. Landing at the foot of 
Canal street, the procession forms, and 
on horseback, attended by his knights 
and bodyguard, all masked and in cos- 
tume, they march through the gaily 
decorated streets to the City Hall, pre- 
ceded by all the military organizations 
of New Orleans, those visiting the 
city at the time, the United States and 
foreign troops. At the City Hall the 
key of the city is presented to Rex by 
the Mayor, and for that day and the 
next he is king and master of New 
Orleans. 

On Monday night, the Knights of 
Proteus, organized in 1882, hold their 
procession and ball. On Tuesday 
morning, the Rex pageant passes 
through the streets, gorgeous with 
flags and pennants of purple, green 
and gold. On Mardi Gras night 
the Mystick Krewe of Comus passes 
along the illuminated way to the 
French Opera House, where the festi- 
val ends at midnight. 

The parquet of this great building 
is covered for dancing. The young 
ladies, who have received requests for 
dances previous to the night of the 
balls, are ushered to the reserved 
seats. The tiers of the ‘ horseshoes” 
are filled with well-known people 
and their guests. The curtain goes 
up at the back of the dancing plat- 
form and reveals the king of the 
society and his krewe, or knights, who 
have dismounted from their floats and 
who have formed in a tableau. The 
king then approaches the edge of the 
platform, where his queen is awaiting 
him on the arm of an usher. With 
her are the maids selected to share 
her honors. The maskers then move 
forward, and, with the assistance of 
the ushers, the partners are “called 
out” for the first dance. For three 
dances, usually, only the maskers are 
permitted upon the floor, and the sou- 
venirs they present their partners are 
very much prized, for it is considered 
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a mark of favor to be chosen for these 
carnival dances. The souvenirs are 
sometimes of great value, each society 
having a brooch designed especially 
for that one occasion. Jewelry is usu- 
ally given, and though the favored 
girl should penetrate the disguise of 
the masker, she cannot tell him so 
afterward, nor is it customary to thank 
him for his gift, save when he is 
masked. Sometimes the young ladies 
leave the ball quite barbaric in their 
decorations, for, besides many pins, 
brooches, necklaces and ornaments for 
the hair, she may be wearing dazzling 
girdles, breastplates, wings or flowers 
that the maskers with whom she has 
danced have presented her from their 
costumes. 

No higher honor can be paid a New 
Orleans girl than to be selected as a 
carnival queen. The greatest care is 
taken in the choice, and the social 
success of the queens of Rex, Comus, 
Proteus or Momus is assured, for the 
members of the organizations which 
honor them always plan for their 
pleasure and reserve for them seats of 
honor at each ball over which they 
once reigned. 

Among the most gorgeous pageants 
of Comus have been “The History of 
Louisiana,” in 1870; Homer’s “ Iliad,” 
in 1872; “Scandinavian Mythology,” 
in 1881; ‘Salammbo,” in 1893; ‘‘The 
Odyssey,” in 1897. 

Prominent among the Rex proces- 
sions have been the twenty-eight cars 
representing the gods of Greece, in 
1878; “The Arabian Nights,’ in 
1881; “Ivanhoe,” in 1885; “ Visions,” 
in 1891; “The Heavenly Bodies,” 
in 1896; “The Harvest Queens,” in 
1898. 

The Knights of Proteus have illus- 
trated in tableaux twenty mytholog- 
ical, historical and literary subjects. 
Among them have been “A Dream of 
Egypt,” in 1882; “The History of 
France,” in 1883; “The Myths of 
China,” in 1885; ‘Hans Anderson’s 
Fairy Tales,” in 1887. 

The Twelfth-night Revelers, organ- 
ized in 1871, had processions illustrat- 
ing humorous subjects until 1876, 
when they disbanded. They reorgan- 
ized in 1894, since which time they 
have given a masquerade ball on the 
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sixth of January, but they have had 
no procession. 

The Knights of Momus gave pro- 
cessions from the first year of their 
organization, in 1872, until 1886, when 
they ceased to appear in public. At 
their annual ball they have presented 
series of tableaux, the most brilliant of 
them being ‘“ Paradise and the Peri,” 
in 1890, and ‘Aladdin and the Won- 
derful Lamp,” in 1892. In 1900 


Momus again appeared on the streets 
in the “Legends from the Court of 
King Arthur.” 

The Krewe of Nereus, organized in 
1895, appeared in a street pageant in 
The cars illustrated the mem- 


1900. 
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cession, is illuminated by colored lights 
and skyrockets. 

Among the queens of Rex have 
been Miss Cora Townsend, now Senora 
Jose Rascom of Mexico; Miss Cora 
Slocomb, now the Countess di Brazza; 
Miss Ella Sinnot, now Mrs. Raoul 
Vallon; Miss Belle Morris, now Mrs. 
Thurlow Weed Barnes of New York; 
Miss Lydia Fairchild, now Mrs. F. T. 
Howard. 

Among the queens of Comus have 
been Miss Kate Buckner, now Mrs. 
Dan Avey; Miss Winnie Davis; Miss 
Emily Poitevent, now Mrs. Frank B. 
Hayne; Miss Robbie Giffen, now Mrs. 
B. A. Oxnard. 





ONE OF THE MANY FLOATS OF THE GREAT PAGEANT 


orable incidents in the Christian era. 
The floats were lighted with elec- 
tricity. 

The newer organizations that have 
given masked balls and tableaux at the 
French Opera House are the Atlante- 
ans, the Elves of Oberon, Consus, Myth- 
ras and others of minor importance. 

Over two hundred street spectacles 
have taken place in New Orleans, and 
when several societies have combined 
in one grand pageant, athousand richly 
dressed characters have appeared in 
tableaux upon a hundred floats, drawn 
by a thousand horses, caparisoned in 
the royal colors. This brilliant pro- 





Mrs. 


now 
Eastwick, was Queen of the Carnival 


Miss Celeste Stauffer, 


in 1885. A pretty story is told of a 
visit of this Mardi Gras queen to a 
French man-of-war during her reign. 
She was greeted, as her barge neared 
the ship, with the royal salute, and 
received by the admiral with every 
possible honor. He asked if she had 
any commands to give, and she or- 
dered that the prisoners from the hold 
be brought before her. They were 
given their freedom at her royal de- 
sire. 

Each Mardi Gras more time and 
money is spent in making the city 
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brilliant and beautiful, more artistic 
skill is displayed in the designs and 
construction of the gorgeous floats, 
and the balls, increasing in number 


—wearing crowns and 
girdles, and bearing sceplers of 
precious stones. 


and brilliancy, prove that the king- 
dom of Rex will be established each 
year, with increasing delight for the 
citizens and guests of New Orleans. 
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IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON — 
(George Wharton James. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston). The call for a second edition 
of this fascinating book is evidence sufficient 
of its gratifying reception. Printed in bold 
type, filled with superb illustrations, almost 
an editiun de luxe, yet not too fine for every- 
day use, this is more than a mere attempt 
at describing the wonderful watercourse 
which the Rio Colorado has carved for itself 
in past centuries. It is a history of that in- 
trepidity and valor, the birthright of ex- 
plorers, which leads men, single-handed, to 
face unknown perils, and, undaunted by the 
most stupendous obstacles, to offer them- 
selves a vicarious sacrifice to the world’s 
craving for knowledge. 

What shall be said of men whose boat 
makes a ‘‘ bult” and ‘‘ goes over two falls, the 
first about ten or twelve feet, the next forty 
or fifty feet, in a channel filled with danger- 


ous rocks that break the waves into whirl- 
pools and beat them into fuam’’? or of 
men who, continually capsized, beaten and 
bruised against the rocks, commence their 
next day’s voyage with the joke: 

‘*My idea is, we had better go slow and 
learn to paddle’’? 

Mr. James has visited the canyon con- 
stantly during the last ten years, and much 
of his book was written under the afflatus of 
the towering granite cliffs, the vast amphi- 
theatre and the vista of plateau and sculp- 
tured pillar. 

Several popular errors are corrected, and 
one rises from a perusal of the book with an 
increased desire to see this marvelous region 
and the comfortable assurance that our zest 
for travel may be satisfied and the Grand 
Canyon be visited without any of the hard- 
ships which the author and other explorers 
have encountered in blazing the way. 
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Sunset Rays of Fact and Fancy 
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Just rays of sunshine 
Small bits of fun; 
Warm the heart and make all 
Tasks quickly done. 
oa 


% Special attention of SUNSET readers is 
called to the superb illustrations accom pany- 
ing the article by Joaquin Miller in the pres- 
ent issue. 

o 


The Sunset Limited 
By 3 W. A. 


Sumptuous train, 
Unexcelled service; 
None greater; 
Speed and comfort 
Enjoyed by all 
The travelers. 


Luxurious 

In appointments; 

Magnificent 

In all details; 

Tri-weekly 

East and west 

Delightful trips. 
o 


% The man who promises to set the world 
on fire often turns in a still alarm. 


og 
A Sunset Song. 


Back of the gold hills the dying sun, 
And the light of day like a dream is done; 
Like a beautiful dream that we fain would 
hold 
As misers cherish the gleam of gold. 
But dreams drift past — 
Too bright to last; 
——s comes fast —and Night comes 
ast! 


O well for the beautiful morning light, 
If it but be well for the falling Night; 
If the heart can say at the death of Day: 
‘‘Light has been folded in love away! 
And Love will last 
When Light is past 
ae comes fast —and Night comes 
ast!” 


Back of the gold hills the dying sun, 
But rest—sweet rest, with the day’s work 
done! 

Weary the day, for all its light, 

To the arms of the dear, enfolding Night. 
Rest from the rod — 
From the thorn-strewn sod, 
In Night that is Light in the love of God. 


— Frank L. Stanton in Atlanta Constitution. 


%, The Mardi Gras celebration at New Or- 
leans, beginning February 9th, will draw 
crowds from everywhere to the picturesque 
old city. Elsewhere in this number of Sun- 
SET is an interesting description of the carni- 
val and the reign of Rex and his merry 
courtiers. 

@ 

%, ‘Distance is being annihilated; time is 
the only thing to consider,” says the Four 
Track News ot New York. ‘You can reach 
Chicago from New York and be on the road 
only one night. You can reach St. Paul and 
Minveapolis and be only one night on the 
way. You can reach Council Bluffs and 
Omaha and consume but one night. 

“You cau reach Denver and be only two 
nights on your journey. You can reach Salt 
Lake City and find only three nights gone. 
You can reach Los Angeles, San Francisco or 
Portland, Or., in four nights from New York.” 


oOo 
When Ma Comes Home Again. 
By L. J. Lathwesen. 


When ma comes home again, I bet, 
We'll all be glad enough. 

We’re mighty lonesome, and we eat 
All kinds of funny stuff. 

The hired girl’s sister’s cousin’s uncle’s 
Father’s nephew's wife 

3Zaked us a cake. But then my teeth 
Are not built like a knife. 

But ah! ’twill all be different then, 
The time when ma comes homie again. 


The dogs howl all the livelong day, 
The cats cry all the night. 

The hens forget their eggs to lay, 
The omelet’s out of sight. 

Each evening’s most a month in length 
Each Sunday’s a whole year. 

In grief the trees shed all their leaves, 
The skies are dun and drear. 

But ah! ’twill all be different then, 
The time when ma comes home again. 


Oh, bring me back those happy days 
When ma was always here. 

When late, she’d meet me at the door— 
And “Where have you been, my dear?” 

And then I’d put my arm round her 
And kiss her once (or twice), 

And say ‘‘There ain't another girl 
That’s anywheres as nice.” 

And sure, ’twon’t be much different then, 
The time when ma comes home again. 


o 


% <A jolly crowd of Canadian newspaper 
men and their friends, chiefly members of 


the Western Canada Press Association, have 


been touring California recently. They left 
San Francisco for home January 20th. 
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% Many of the excellent photographs of 
scenes in Santa Clara onion fields, from 
which pictures were made for the article by 
Jessie Juliet Knox in January SUNSET, were 
taken by Mrs. Alice Hare, San Jose, credit 
for them being omitted through inadvert- 
ence. These papers on the peculiar industries 
of California are attracting wide attention 
from eastern readers, 
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%, The State Convention of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be held in 
San Francisco, February 4th, 5th, 6th and 
ith. In this number of SUNSET is a paper 
on the federation and its objects from the 
pen of Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, wife of the 
famous humorist, author and lecturer. In 
May nexta national convention of club women 
will be held in Los Angeles. 











Hind Words from Wise Critics 

















Rural New Yorker, January 11, i902— 
The current number of SUNSET, a Califor- 
nia magazine, contains a very appreciative 
sketch, with many illustrations, of the per- 
sonality of Luther Burbank, by Prof. Edward 
J. Wickson of the University of California, 
to be followed by an account of his extra- 
ordinary work in plant breeding. The public 
ear is now so stunned by the clamor for recog- 
nition and reward of cheap little military, 
naval and political ‘‘heroes’’ that it fails to 
perceive the great and lasting services of 
such patient experimentalists, during life, 
and sadly neglects their memory after death. 
It is refreshing to find an authoritative ac- 
count of one, who with no hope of liberal re- 
ward or wide public recognition, has devoted 
the best energies of his life to the permanent 
betterment of the fruits and flowers of the 
earth. The products of his garden labora- 
tory will doubtless be enjoyed by countless 
thousands long after the antics of many 
who now seek to monopolize attention are 
forgotten. 


Rose L. Bushnell Donnelly, 1845 Fillmore 
street, San Francisco, writes: ‘‘ The beautiful 
magazine, SUNSET * * * is the most in- 
structive, the best gotten up of any magazine 
on this coast. Its illustrations correct to 
life, its descriptions so clear, that one is 
transported to the scenes in fancy; its corps 
of able writers, both in prose and poetry, are 
an acquisition to California.” 


Monrovia Messenger —With the exception 
of the /uland Printer, a technical trade jour- 
nal, the SUNSET MAGAZINE is the handsom- 
est and most interesting periodical which 
comes to this office. It is a ‘‘Magazine of 
the Border,” published by the Passenger 
Department of the Southern Pacific. From 
cover to cover it is a work of typographic art. 
The half-tones are perfect. The contents of 
the magazine are principally descriptive, each 
issue containing an historical sketch, ele- 
gantly illustrated, of some town, community, 
city, or some leading industry of the Pacific 
coast; illustrations of the Golden state’s in- 
comparable scenery; catchy skits on the cli- 
mate, and up-to-date information of California 
towns, the local boards of trade, and all those 
little features that are information to the 
homeseeker and the tourist. 


Sacramento (Cal.) Record - Union — The 
holiday number of SUNSET (San Francisco) 
is a choice one, both in illustration and text. 
In the former, it presents exceeding variety, 
mainly illustrative of scenery, character and 
production in California. 


Hanford (Cal.) Sentinel —The SuNSET 
MAGAZINE, a monthly published by the 
Southern Pacific Company, is getting better 
with every succeeding issue, and is today the 
prettiest specimen of magazine work that is 
issued outside of one or two trade journals 
of the printing art. The December number 
is just to hand, and it is filled with good 
reading concerning the Pacific coast, and 
contains also a fine description of Mexico. 
The SUNSET has won its way into the litera- 
ture of the West, and as an advertiser of the 
resources of the coast it is valuable. 


San Francisco Aulletin — The SUNSET 
magazine has always something readable, 
and is really a credit to the city. A word 
about the illustrations —they are as good as 
any that can be seen in the New York maga- 
zines. SUNSET would make a very accept- 
able gift to eastern friends, for it tells much 
about the State and tells it in an interesting 
way. 

SUNSET magazine, apart from its excellent 
literary flavor, is a publication which should 
find favor with the public. The aim of its 
editor isa broad one. He uses it as a vehicle 
to bring to the attention of the country the 
wonderful resources of the state. It does 
not confine its attention to one particular sec- 
tion, but to the territory from the confines of 
Oregon to the borders of Arizona. Even the 
desert and its peculiar attractions have been 
set forth. 


Pomona, Cal., Progress — One of the most 
artistic and interesting publications issued to 
set forth the attractions and advantages of 
California is SUNSET, published monthly by 
the Passenger Department of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company. Each number is 
beautifully illustrated and elegantly printed 
and is full of such information as one con- 
templating a visit to California would most 
desire to know. SUNSET is a valuable publi- 
cation for the state. 


























Sunset Magazine 


Pictures the Wonders, Resources 
and Industries of the West 


Unrivaled for Advertisers 


It offers the Best in Literature 
and Magazine Art 


Circulation World-wide 


Artistic Half-tone Engravings upon every page 


Subscription $1.00 per Year 
Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy 


Published Monthly by the Passenger Department 


Southern Pacific Company 


4 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 


Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hilis at the 
base of Mount Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees. 


Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 


Tennis, Golf, Bowling A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
Superb Scenery 


R. U. HALTON, Manager 
—<—_—Tunay are 
aa 
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The Fast Trains 


are via the 


Union Pacific 














What is the use of wasting your time en route 
and your money on extra meals when it costs no 
more to travel in the finest trains on a perfectly bal- 
lasted road over a direct route? 

The thousands of tourists who visit California 
every year appreciate the fact that the accommodations 
on the Union Pacific Ordinary (or Tourist) cars are 
equally as good as the Pullman Palace Sleepers, and 
are sold at half the price. There is a difference be- 
tween the first-class and second-class passage in rail- 
road and sleeping car fares of nearly seventeen dollars 
per passenger to California or Oregon. This sum can 
be saved by traveling in Union Pacific Ordinary Cars. 

As less time is consumed on the Union Pacific 
in making the trip to and from the Pacific Coast, 
there are fewer incidental expenses en route. The 
Union Pacific runs Pullman Ordinary Sleepers every 
day. These cars westbound are personally con- 
ducted every Tuesday and Thursday from Chicago, 
and every Wednesday and Friday from Omaha. 
Eastbound, every Tuesday and Thursday from Los 
Angeles and every Wednesday and Friday from San 
Francisco. 

For time tables, pamphlets, descriptive of the 
territory traversed apply to nearest agent or address 

E. L. Lomax, G. P. & 'T. A., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

















Hotel Pleasanton 


The Leading Family Tourist Hotel. 
Corner Close to the Theatres, Churches and Principal Stores. 
Two lines of cable cars pass the hotel. 
Sutter and Jones Sutter Street line direct from the Ferry and to the Golden 
Gate Park. 

Streets The excellence of the cuisine and service are leading fea- 
tures, and there is an atmosphere of home comfort 
rarely met with in a hotel. 

San Francisco Rates $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 


O. IN. Brennan, Proprietor 





Buy a Home in California ss", 


=} FLOWERS” 

















TURLOCK in the center of the TURLOCK 
ema IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 
the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and all other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly profitable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 





Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 

















HOTEL LANGHAM 


Jobn P. Gallagher, Proprietor 


Corner Ellis and Mason 
Rates 
American, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day 
European, $1.00 and $1.50 per Day 
. Steam Peated San francisco, Cal. 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

cm = a 
. —— * 

In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


rChICAGS 


'C)) 
via OMAHA “ir NEW ORLEANS; 


 GINGININATI - 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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TWO ELEGANT FIREPROOF HOTELS 





THE ANGELUS eerie, ‘001 THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 


G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 

















Westinghouse 


High Speed Brakes Quick Action Brakes 
The World’s Standard 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DUCKS FROM DOOR-KNOBS. 


Some incubators promise everything in sight; either ducks from door-knobs, or 
chicks from china nest eggs, and a full grown bird ina week ortwo. The 


pLISHE) 


INCUBATOR 
— Petaluma 


incubator — made for hatch 

ing eggsin the best possible way. {It is made on scientific principles, of good 
honest material, by honest workmen, Consequently it will do all that a good 
incubator ought todo. We think our construction isa little better than any 

others; weare sure we take pains; we know we please the people. If you 

are looking for a machine that will hatch all the fertile eggs, you ‘ll be 

interested in THE PETALUMA. Our large illustrated catalogue is sent 

free upon request. WE PAY FREIGHT ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES. 

WE MAKE A GOOD BROODER, TOO 


Petaluma Incubator Co., PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 








HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
MISSOURI, KANSAS 
TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 


FROM 





CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 

The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas : 

We don’t call it ‘‘ limited ”’ St. Louis, Mo. 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 48> PACIFIC COAST 
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CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 








Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUWER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’”’ 














Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
IS THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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IN THE HEART OF THE 


GREAT PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Lands of The Eastern Oregon Land Co, 


OCATED ON the eastern slopes of the Cascade Range and comprising an area of 
465,000 acres are lands which offer to the homeseeker a most wonderful variety of 
soils from which may be selected farming, grazing or timber lands; the latter have 
proven themselves to be among the most prolific of any section of the marvelously 
productive State of Oregon. 

A home can be secured in this beautiful country and easily made to pay for itself, as 

lands are offered to actual settlers, either ona direct purchase or ata rental witha privilege 

of purchase at a stipulated figure. These lands are located within a stretch of country ex- 
tending from the city of The Dalles, Oregon, southeasterly to old Fort Boise on the Snake 
River. The boundary lines of the properties extend over a distance of three hundred and 
thirty miles in length by six miles in width. Their formation varies from the alluvial of 
the low lying bottom lands to the warm fertile deposits of the higher plains. There is in 
the entire area of these properties an abundance of water. 

Two trunk lines of railways—the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company and the 
Oregon Short Line—reach the northern and eastern borders of the properties, while a 
branch line—the Columbian Southern Railway Company — has already been constructed 
through the center of the area for over one-quarter of its length with a projected extension 
which will bring every acre within but a few miles of its main line. 


A FEW OF THE FEATURES OF PRODUCTION 


Wheat yields from twenty to fifty-five bushels per acre. Rye 

Wheat and Cereals. yields from thirty to forty bushels per acre. Oats and barley 

yield from thirty to sixty bushels per acre. Corn is raised with success in several sections, 
A FAILURE OF CROPS IS UNKNOWN 

Fruit Prolific crops of superior quality consisting of apples, pears, gooseberries, rasp- 

ruits. berries, currants, plums and greengages can be produced without danger from any 

class of pests, and shipping facilities render the marketing of such crops easy and profitable. 


Vegetables. Root crops of all classes attain a superior size and are of fine flavor. 








Grazing These beautiful plains of Eastern Oregon produce a luxuriant bunch grass, 
* heavy and abundant, which, with the equable climate, renders stock and cattle 
raising profitable. Sheep and wool raising is especially profitable, while horses, cattle and 
hogs pay well, in fact, no class of cattle fails to yield large returns. The Company offers 
no less than 250,000 acres of magnificent well-watered grazing lands. 
Timber Lands Within the confines of the Company’s tract lie vast timber belts, re- 
* markable for their extent and character. Where the tract crosses the 
Blue Mountains are magnificent forests of yellow, black anc white pine, with a sprinkling 
of tamarack, while in the canyons Canada fir grows in profusion. Many of these varieties 
produce trees exceeding seven feet in diameter and averaging one hundred feet in height. 
Much of these forest tracts lies untouched, but recently constructed railway lines render 
the cutting of timber and its transportation to marke t a most profitable investment. 
Several sawmills are already in operation, but there is work enough to keep many such 
plants in operation for years to come. 
Climate The climatic conditions are practically perfect for the maintenance of health 
* and the production of never-failing crops. ‘The winters are short but cold and 
are followed by a spring which opens in February and brings balmy weather with sufficient 
moisture to render all classes of production certain. The summers bring ample heat for 
the maturing ofall kinds ofgrain, and the year ends with an autumn perfect in its beauty, 
rendering the harvest time one in which the farmer does not have to fear the destruction 
of the fruits of his summer toil through the sudden coming of storms. No section of the 
United States is better fitted for the maintenance of health. Pulmonary diseases are un- 
known, while all classes of bronchial troubles readily yield to the influence of the salubri- 
ous mountain breezes. Long life isa certainty in Eastern Oregon if one exercises anything 
like good judgment. 
Information regarding these magnificent tracts will be furnished with prompt attention. 
To investigate the possibilities of Eastern Oregon means to become inter- 
ested in this prolific section of our country. 
Address all communications to 


THE EASTERN OREGON LAND COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
OR AGENT, EASTERN OREGON LAND COMPANY, THE DALLES, OREGON 
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Wa. D. ELLIS PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PITKIN, VICE*PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER ALONZO P. STRONG SECRETARY 
A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT Jas. E. SAGUE MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY N. Y., U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 








Locomotives of Standard Designs for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 








ANNUAL CAPACITY, 450 








San Joaquin 
GUAYMAS Cammy 


on the 











Central California’s 


Sunset Garden Spot 
Route 











RICH BOTTOM LANDS AT 


; LOW PRICES 
Great Winter Resort GOOD MARKETS 
Paradise for Sportsmen GOERS ERR THOE eee ee 

siainieehamaiel No better opportunity was ever offered 
the farmer than is offered today in 

J. A. NAUGLE San Joaquin County 

General Passenger Agent 

SONORA RAILWAY For facts, figures and full information, address 
; Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 

Guaymas = Mexico Stockton, California 




















Authorized Capital Stock......$6,000,000 00 


b s 
LT ee eee 3,000,000 00 
The Anolo-Californian Bank 22. its 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 750,000 00 
LIMITED 


Remainder subject to call 


Bills of Exchange, Commercial and Travelers’ Letters of Travel Issued, Collections Made, and 
Stocks, Bonds and Bullion bought and sold on most favorable terms 


London Office, 18 Austin Friars San Francisco Office, N. E. cor. Sansome and Pine Sts. 
Managers in San Francisco, IGNATZ STEINHART and P. N. LILIENTHAL 


at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 
LOO k is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 
get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 





BONESTELL & CO. 


401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 





American Steel Wire Pumping Line 





American Steel Wire Tubing Line 





American Steel Wire Sand Line 





Swan Automatic Drilling Swivel 





GEO. Hl. ISMON 


Pacific Coast Sales Agent 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


6 AND 10 PINE STREET 


FACTORY 


332 BAY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 











AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. SmitH, Sales Agent E. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington Spokane, Washington 








O. D. COLVIN, Sales Agent M. K. Lort, Sales Agent 
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The great transconti- 
nental route, through 
Salt Lake City via the 
Rio Grande Western 
and the Denver & Rio 


Grande Railroads, appeals strongly 
to the traveling public, not only 


because of 


in scenery, 


tory, the t 


its unequaled attractions 
its Western pioneer his- 
opographical similarity of 


the great Salt Lake basin to the Holy 


Land, with 


its Mormon Temples and 


edifices, and other interesting features 
along the route, but also because of its 


THREE 


SPLENDIDLY- EQUIPPED 


FAST TRAINS across the continent 


daily. 


No European trip of equal length can 


compare with that from Ogden or 


Salt Lake 


to Denver, via this route, 


in grandeur of scenery or wealth of 


novel interest. 


Requests for detailed 


information or literature cheerfully 





F. W. THompson, Gen’! Agt., 
625 Market St., 
J. D. MANSFIELD, Gen’! Agt., 
124 Third St., 


GEo.W. HEIN 


complied with by 


Passenger Agt., 





















San Francisco 


Or. 


+z, Asst. General 
Salt Lake City 


Portland, 





C 
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Garden Spot of California 


San Luis Obispo 
County 








FINE ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS 
ORANGES — APPLES 
LEMONS — PEARS 
OLIVES — PEACHES 
WALNUTS— BARLEY 
SUGAR BEETS AND BEANS 
EARLY VEGETABLES AND SEED GARDENS 
MINES AND WHEAT GROWING 








HOUSANDS of people are making more than com- 

fortable livings in the above industries in SAN 
LUIS OBISPO COUNTY —a county of delightful coast 
and mountain resorts, with beautiful scenery everywhere 
and a climate unexcelled on the California Coast. 


There ts room for thousands more. 


The country extends a special invitation to people with 
small capital. Write a line for information in detail to 


San Luis Obispo County Board of Trade 
San Luis Obispo 
California 
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| BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
— OEIECS meres 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND 


LOCOMOTIVES 




















BROAD AND NARROW GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOCCING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 














BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. : 














All the modern conveniences 
Up-to-date 


Southern ieee ooo cama 
Pacific 


Information Russ flouse 


Bureau 1.5 yous & vs 
Montgomery, Pine and Bush Sts. 
613 MARKET STREET tae ee 

eh cliell as SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Headquarters for traveiers 
Full information, free, about California 
Lots of literature 300 rooms 
Send your mail in our care Suites with baths 
Sample rooms 


= RTA American Plan, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per day 
WM. MCMURR AY, AGEN] European plan, $ .75, $1.00 and $1.50 per day 
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AT 11 /TOT SPRING 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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GALENA ??:: 
2a68 CALS 














Are the Standard 
If you are Railway 


not familiar 


sii dias Lubricants 
a of the world 


are at all 
interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people THEY ARE MORE 


ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 

















eh THAN. ANT. OTHER oicicicc oes 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 














TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 

















For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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SANTA BARBARA 











HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR) HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’ STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 











DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


Lv. New York, Monday, 5:30 p.m. 
Lv. Chicago, Tuesday, 8:00 p.m. 
Ar. San Francisco, Friday, 5:25 p.m. 


The DIRECT Route 
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Southern Pacific—Union Pacific 
Chicago & Northwestern 
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Get a copy of the new schedule 
2 
© THIS TRAIN MAKES TRAVELING 
( A PLEASURE 

C EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK 
4) 
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FOOTBALL & 


Players of Michigan and Stanford 
Universities met 


ON NEW YEAR’S DAY 


i 


At Pasadena and the great game drew a big 
* crowd. Frost and cold ruled eastern seneeees 
grounds, but here were 


HACC CLNSIE 
QMAOMOLM 


Hot Sun and Flowers 


A Press Dispatch Says: 


TEeERKQUE 


Cc 
7 
( 





or 
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VOUWISLACRE Rr 


‘**The second half proved the fiesta 
field, bathed in warm sunshine and 
strewn with flowers, to be a verita- 
ble gridiron for Stanford, upon which 
their football prestige frizzled away.”’ 











You can enjoy outdoor sports 
all the year 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Secure literature from nearest agent 


¢ 


Southern Pacific Company y 
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